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PREFACE. 



In laying before the public another Mura«Aee 
Grammar, in addition to those which have al- 
ready issued from the press, some apology seems 
necessary for my undertaking such a work ; I 
have only then to say, that these outlines have 
entirely arisen from my own necessities. While 
studying the language, I found many points, rela- 
tive to which I wished inforntation, not at all 
touched on by Grammarians, and others treated 
too concisely to convey clear ideas to the mind. 
To remedy these defects I early commenced 
making a collection of notes of various kinds on 
points of Grammar, and have continued doing 
so for eight years. 1 now wish to put the stu- 
dents of MurafAee in possession of the fruits 
of my experience, and when some future student 
shall add to, simplify, and improve on, the Prin- 
ciples here laid down, it will afford greater pleas- 
ure to no one than to myself. 
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One evident advantage I have enjoyed, in 
composing these Principles, above my predeces- 
sors, is the possession of the Muraf Aee Diction- 
aries which have been lately published. They 
have rendered it comparatively easy, by a care- 
ful induction of particulars, to ascertain what real- 
ly are the grammatical rules by which the lan- 
guage is regulated. Nor has this advantage 
been overlooked in the following compilation; for 
both of the Muraf/tee Dictionaries have been 
more than once turned over, from beginning to 
end, by myself and my assistants. 

Two of the compilers of the Mura^Aee Kosh, 
Purshoo Ram Punt Gorfbolee, and Dajee Shas- 
tree Shooklie, have aided me in collecting and 
examining words for examples to the various 
rules given, and in furnishing the lists of excep- 
tions. And in order to ascertain the declension 
of feminine nouns ending in a consonant, every 
word was discussed by four learned Brahmuns 
from different and distant parts of the country, 
and determined accordingly. 

Advantage has also been taken of the many 
points of Grammar cleared up in Captain Moles- 
worth^s Dictionary. It is hoped, however, that 
the student will study these grammatical notices 
in the Dictionary itself, especially those of them 
contained in the Preface, as, in this confidence, 



several things of considerable importance have, 
here, rather been glanced at than discussed. I 
have also had the advantage of consulting Cap- 
tain Moles worth personally, and my friend the 
Rev. Mr. Nesbit, on many of the difficulties 
which have occurred, and benefiting by their 
suggestions. To Captain MoleSworth's Dic- 
tionary also the student is referred for the full 
rendering of the words given as examples or ex- 
ceptions, the meanings attached to them here 
being rather for the convenience of beginners, 
and to serve as mementos to more advanced 
students, than to give a full interpretation of the 
word. Where words of several meanings are 
introduced, and the rule or exception applies to 
them only in one sense, such words are marked 
with an asterism. 

Besides the Basopooree and Wadee dialects, 
spoken in Malwan, there are two principal dia- 
lects of the Murat Iiee language spoken in the 
Murathee country; viz. The Desh dialect, 
spoken in those parts of the Dukhun which lie to 
the northward and eastward of Poona, and the 
Kokunee dialect, spoken throughout both the 
Kokuns. The language about Sattara, and in 
the southern parts of the Dukhun^ is a mixture 
of the two dialects, inclining chiefly however to 
the Kokunee. I have endeavoured, as much as 
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possible, to avoid the extremes of both the Ko- 
kunee and Desh dialects, inclining generally to 
the latter, but keeping always in view the gene- 
ral analogy of the language. 

In studying MuralAee, the student, as soon as 
he has learnt the letters, and made himself 
master of the' marks used for the vowels, should 
immediately begin, without troubling himself 
much with the double letters, to learn to pro- 
nounce accurately the sentences at the end; and, 
while going on with the Grammar, he should 
learn to analyze those sentences, and commit 
them to memory, im such a way as to be able to 
use them in conversation whenever they are re- 
quired. Afterwards he should begin to read some 
easy book, such as the Children's Friend or ^- 
sop's Fables, marking and committing to memo- 
ry such easy and useful sentences, as may occur, 
from day to day. In this way he will find his stu- 
dies go on profitably and pleasantly. 

The^ student is requested to observe that the 
common contractions used by Grammarians, are 
frequently used ; and that, in the references to 
books, B means the 1st Vol. of the Bal Mitra or 
Children's Friend, E means iEsop's Fables, K. 
the Murathee Kosh, and S. the Sinhasun Buttee- 
ehi. 
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In regard to the expression of MurafAee words 
in English characters^ the system of Dr. Gilchrist 
has been followed^ as, though less philosophical 
than the rival system of Sir William Jones, being, 
on the whole, better fitted to lead to an approxi-^ 
mation, at least, to the true sound. A few omis- 
sions and additions have been made, as will 
appear from the 1st Table of Letters, to adapt it 
better to the Mural^Aee language. 

On subjects so various it is not possible but that 
the attentive student will find errors left uncor^- 
rected, especially in the lists of exceptions to the 
rules for fixing the genders of Nouns. He must 
not, however, set down every variation from my 
two authorities, the Mntothee Kosh and Moles- 
worth's Dictionary, as an error of mioey as tho#e 
authorities differ in about fifty instances which I 
have noted. I should, notwithstanding, always 
have followed the latter work, so high is the es- 
teem I have for the research and accuracy of its 
author, had I not been convinced, in all the in- 
stances where I have deserted it, that the differ- 
ence was owing merely to a typographical error ; 
for the student must recollect that it is a very 
easy thing, in printing, to make the substitution 
of an n for an m, or vice versa. 

As I have endeavoured to give the requisite 
information relative to the various topics discus- 
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sed, under their respective heads, no further pre- 
fatory remarks seem necessary. 

If this attempt should facilitate the progress 
of those who are endeavouring to sow the seeds 
of useful knowledge, and teach the natives of 
the Muratfeee country the principles of Divine 
Science, the author will esteem all his labour 
well bestowed. 

%* The above is the Preface to the First Edition. In the 
absence of the Author, whom sickness obliged to leave India as 
the work was going to the press, it is reprinted as it orginally 
stood. 

Great pains have been taken, both by the Rev. D. O. Allen 
and myself, to give this Second Edition all that accuracy which 
the Author himself would have been careful to secure. His cor- 
rections on the First Edition are numerous, and have been faithf- 
fuUy attended to. Robert Nesbit. 



THE PRINCIPLES 



OF 



MURATHEE GRAMMAR. 



Grammar is that science which teaches the analysis 
and synthesis of language ; that is to say, the resolution 
of words and sentences into their elements, and the vari- 
ous ways of modifying and combining these elements, 
so as to render them the correct vehicles of thought. A 
knowledge, therefore, of the principles of MuraiAee 
Grammar must be acquired by every one who wishes to 
speak or write the language correctly. 

Grammar is divided into four parts ; viz. Orthography, 
Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody. 



ORTHOGRAPHY. 

There are two kinds of letters used in writing Mura- 

thee ; the one called Balbodh, and the other Mod. The 

Balbodh letters are the same as the Dewunaguree, and 

52 in number. Of these, 16 are vowels, and 36 are 

1 
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consonants. But ^ and <c do not occur in Mura^Aee ; 
and the last two letters are compound letters, so that 
the number of simple letters is reduced to 48. 

The Mod letters are 44 in number, and are used in 
epistolary correspondence, and in the transaction of bus- 
iness*. 

The forms of the letters, and the classes into which 
they are divided, will be understood by the following ta- 
bles, both of which should be studied till the learner has 
made himself completely master of them. 

1st table of letters. 

Vowels. 



BALBODH. 


NAMES. 


BALBODH. 


NAMES. 


ST,^ 


u or a 


^ 


li 


srr,^ 


a 


^ 


li 


r 


• 

1 


w 


e 


e 


ee or i 


> 


ui or ai 


^ 


00 or u 


# 


o 


gr 


oo or XL 


^ 


ow or au 


^ 


ri 


sf 


um or ft 


^ 


ri 


3r: 


uh 



* This deficiency, in respect to the number of letters, is made up, in 
writing in the Mod character, by using t for f , g* for gr, af for ^ and sf , 
and ^ for 3r. 



IsT TABLE OF LETTERS. — Continued. 

Consonants. 



= 


BALBODH. 


NAMES. 


■ BALBODH. 


NAMES. 




^ 


ku 


7 


pu 


1 


»3' 


khu 


qj 


phu 


s 


T 


gu 












^ 


bu 


H 


^ 


ghu 






^ 


QgU 


>T,fr 


bhu 




■^ 


chu or tsu 


Ji 


mu 


1 


5? 


(chhu or 
^ tshu 


T 


y« 


13 
J3 


sT 


ju or dzu 






U 


ST 


f jhu or 


r 


ru 


^ 


I dzhu 






H 


5T 


nyu 


^, 5r 


lu 




I 


tn 


f 


wu 


1 


5 


thu 


5r, ^T 


shu 


S 


^ 


du 


^ 


shn 


1 


s- 


dim 






^in 


n 


w 


su 




rf 


tu 


f 


hu 


1 


«T 


thu 


7Z 


In 


g 


T 


du 






V 




a 


ksAu 


§ 


<r 


dhu 








7 


n 


IT 


Any u 



2nd TABLE OF LETTERS. 



N. B. This Table 
abridgement of what is 
down in tbe Sanskrit G 
mars relative to the classei^ 
and formatioD of letlers: 
the onlj' new term used h 
the word for Diphthoufts, 
for which, and far sharps 
and Hals, I have nul mei 
with an; corresponding 



Gutturals, ^^ ^ _ _ 

Palato- 1 • „ 

Gutturals J *^^"^ 
Palatals, . . ?rrW5»r, . 

Cerebrals,. ^=^. .. 

Dentals, . . 5^ 

Labials, . . . ^pgj _ 

Labio- 1 . , '>. ... 
Gutturals,} ^^^^^ 



r:-{ 



^ 



Of the Letters individuaily. 
Vowels. 
»T is the first vowel, and has two sounds, slightly differ- 
ing from each other ; the shorter and more common is 
the same as the sound of the English n, in the words, 
shut, but, &c.; the other corresponds to the sound of a, 
in pastr grass, &c.; and to a, in the last syllaUe of Isaiah, 
Poonah, &.C.; with the exception of being , a little 
shorter- This latter sound is used only when v is follow- 
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ed by ^ ; or when it is initial, and not followed by a con- 
sonant joined to it in the same syllable. Although this 
distinction has not been marked by Europeans who have 
treated on the Grammar of the languages of this country, 
it is noticed in Sunskrtt Grammars, where the former ia 
called a?^, and the latter «TprfT. • 

EXAMPLES. 

mut, mu/kut; ung, ust; akant, akusmat, paha» 

opinion, filthy; a limb, setting (sun); uproar, suddenly, see. 

vjT is the long of the above, and corresponds to the 
sound of the English a in far, star, &c. When the ac- 
cent falls on »iT, it is to be pronounced as long as in 
those words, otherwise it is to be made a little shorter ; 
but not so short as in unaccented syllables in English. 

The learner must observe once for all, that the accent 
does not make such a difference in Mura^Aee as it does 
in English, because it is not so decidedly placed on one 
syllable. 

I has the short sound of e in the first syllable of the 
words deceive, decrease, &c. as, f^i^ chikhul, mud^ 
^ kuvi, a poet : except when it is followed by a double 
consonant, or a nasal, in the same syllable, when its 
quantity is diminished, and it assumes the sound of the 
short i in bit, flint, &c. as, f^ chitt, the mind^ f^^ 
chinta, care. 

i has the long sound of e, in me, see, &c., only length- 
ened, or shortened, a little, as the accent happens to 
fall upon it, or the contrary. 

* A corruption of 5jr?RH. 



^ and ^ have respectively the short and long sounds 
of Uj in the words full and rude ; or, which is the same 
thing, of 00 in good, and fool. 

^t is the mark of a sound composed of r and the 
French w, in such words as lune, &c. or the German oe 
in hoeren, which is the same as the Scotch pronunciation 
of the 00 in moon, spoon, &c. ^ is enunciated by a 
Murathee Brahmun exactly in the way the Scotch for- 
merly pronounced the name of imperial Rome. 

cJT is a letter composed of I and the forementioned 
French u or German oe ; so that the French word lune is 
exactly expressed in Balbodh characters, as pronounced 
by Mura^Aee Brahmuns, by w^ This letter is never pro- 
nounced by the learned like Iri. The vulgar pronounce 
this letter loo, and the preceding, roo. 

3r: and ^ are the long of the above. They are seldom 
used in Sunskrit, and never in Mura^Aee. 

^T is the Mura^Aee a. It does not proceed, however, 
from so low a part of the throat as the proper English a. 
It corresponds more nearly to the pronunciation of that 
letter by a North Briton, or to the final e in the French 
words naivete, bonte. By this e we distinguish it in 
Roman characters. 

^ is a diphthong compounded of «? and t It is pro- 
nounced very nearly as the ui in guile, and the i in fine, 
are by careless speakers. The correct English speaker, 
however, must take care not to lengthen the former part 
of the diphthong;, as he does while uttering i in his ver- 
nacular tongue ; otherwise he will produce a sound com- 
pounded of s?r and ^, and not of a? and t Till his ear be- 
come habituated to native sounds, he may apply for the 



correct pronunciation of this letter also to a Caledonian, 
and listen to him while pronouncing, with his vernacular 
accent, guile, while, find, &;c., or to a German in sound- 
ing beh &c. 

^^l" is the same as the English o in stone, home, &c. It 
is never to be sounded as the o in not, shot, &c« 

^ is the Muraf^ee ow, composed of a? and gr; and 
consequently not so full as the EngUsh ow or cm, which 
is a compound of the long a in fall, and the short u in 
full. See above under ^:. 

st, though classed with the vowels, is properly only a 
nasal sound, which may be attached to any of the vowels. 
It is only for convenience that the point is placed over ar ; 
the vowel r, or gr, or any of the others, might have been 
substituted. The point over the letter, called by Gram- 
marians anooswar, is the symbol of the sound under dis- 
cussion. In words purely Mura^Aee, the placing of the 
anooswar over them renders the vowel nasal, but there 
is to be no addition of any such sound as we express in 
English by n or rig- ; the breath must pass forward unim- 
peded, otherwise than by a slight compression of the 
muscles of the nostrils. In the Kokun, the anooswar is 
always pronounced in a way that is very perceptible ; 
but in the Dukhun it is often neglected, or pronounced 
so as scarcely to be discernible. In words purely Mura- 
thee, when the vowel over which it is placed is long, and 
the following consonant of the first or second of the class- 
ed, that is a sharp^ this is the whole force of the anooswar ; 
hence ^rfer is not to be pronounced as if written kan^a, as 
most learners do, but Kafa, contracting the muscles of the 
nose, but not making the tongue approach the teeth, so 
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BS to form any thing like the sound of n. But in words 
borrowed, or shghtly corrupted, from the Sunsknt, and 
when the vowel is short, or, if long, comes before the third 
or fourth of the classed consonants, that is ajlatj then 
the anooswar has added ^ or is converted into, the nasal of 
the class of the letter that follows it ; as btrt a mango, 
which is sounded nearly amba, as if written •twt; ^ir 
a body, which is pronounced ungg; ^ an end, which is 
pronounced unt. When any one of the letters after ^ 
follows, the sound of the anooswar is very peculiar, and 
cannot be represented by any English letters : perhaps 
the nearest representation of it would be nw or mw ; we 
shall, however, in representing Murai^ee words in En- 
glish characters, use n as its sign. When the anooswar 
is simply the representation of a particular nasal, we 
shall substitute m, n, ng, &c*, as may be required ; and 
when it represents the Mursihee nasal, first described, 
we shall merely place a circumflex over the vowel affect- 
ed by it. 

Examples. 1st. nar Sinh, a lion ; ^stpt Suwshuyu, 
doubt. 2nd. 7%^ Puntojee, a schoolmaster. 3rd. %^ 
Kel6, done ; to^t Ghurat, in the house. 

: is called visurg ; it corresponds in sound to a soft h, 
and is but little used in Muraihee. All the words in 
which it is used are derived from the Su;isknt. Where 
the guttural ^ succeeds, it is not pronounced at all by 
the Mura^^as, as in jjjqt pain, which is pronounced 
dookh. Where it is pronounced, it should be repfe^nt- 
ed by A, as strrt^nc^ UntuAkurun, the heart. 



Diphthongs. 

Native teachers generally admit only of two diph- 
thongs, ^^ and ^, which have distinct characters to ex- 
press them ; and direct their pupils to pronounce all the 
vowels which come together in words, as distinct sylla- 
bles ; but, in their own pronunciation of the language, 
they do not strictly adhere to this rule. 

The vowels ^ and i, when they meet, are frequently 
run together, so as to sound in their diphthongal state 
nearly hke ^; as ^, which, even where thus written, 
is sounded almost hke ^. In hke manner ir^nr is sound- 
ed nearly like ^, and r gr^ nearly like*^, &c. 

The semivowels also frequently nearly coalesce, and 
form something like diphthongs with a preceding ^ ; as, 
wr a cow, ^m a boat, &c. 

Consonants. 
^ is the MuraiAee k. The learner, however, is care- 
fully to observe, that ^ thus written has the force of ku 
(or cu in such words as cut): in order to mark simply 
that consonantal sound denoted by k, the Orientals re- 
quire to write ^, which the Mura^Aas call i {v;>^ ^3 ^^wc. 
This observation applies to all the consonants : all are 
supposed to have the short »t inherent in them. 

N. B. This a? is silent at the end of a word in M ura/Aee, except 
where the word ends in a double consonant, of which H is not the former 
part, as ff^ &c or in 7 or ?, when it must be slightly pronounced; so 
that, except in these instances, such words in reality end in a consonant ; 
as fRT a hand, pronounced hat; ^f^ life, pronounced jeewu, and not jeev: 
the tt, however, is pronounced as slightly as possible. The Shoodras again 
change the wu into oo, and pronounce jeeoo. It is, however, to be observedt 
that, in the Desh dialect, though they write sometimes only ^cT^ they pro- 
nounce kelu. 

2 
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99r is the first aspirated consonant. It is a compound 
of 7 and of a deep Wr ^w deeper than the common one, 
and which has no appropriate symbol in MirraiAee. Its 
Persian and Arabic symbol is i^. It is the same as the 
German and Scotch c^, and the Irish ^^^, in the words, ich, 
loch, and lough. Let the learner practise that aspirate, 
and learn to join k, g, &c. to it without any hiatus, and 
he will soon be able to pronounce all the aspirates* 

Taking the first half of 7 and the last of ^, a character like the fol- 
lowing will be formed 77; from which tST may be easily supposed to have 
arisen. If the learner make the experiment, he will find he can form 
some of the other as{^rates in the same way. He must recollect, how- 
ever, that f comes first in the combination. 

jf is the hard English g in got, great, &c. 

g is the aspirated g. 

^ is the first of the nasals, and is pronounced like ng 
in the English words, rung, sing, &c. 

'^ is pronounced in words adopted from the Sunsknt, 
and not in use among the lower orders^ in the same way 
as ch in the English word, church; but in MuraiAee 
words, it has two sounds, the one the same as that now 
mentioned, which it always assumes before the vowel 
/. /K sounds r, i and tr, in the Dukhurjy and the other like ts 
which it assumes in all other situations. For farther 
information on the subject, see Molesworth^s MurafAee 
Dictionary, under ^. 

^ is its aspirate. 
.IT has also two sounds. In words lately adopted from 
the Sunskrit, and before r, ^ and ^r, it has in the Dukhun 
always the sound of the English y. In the beginning of 
Mura^Aee words, it has nearly the sound ofdzj and in the 
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middle and end of Mura^Aee words, it sounds like z : this 
slight difference of sound is not reckoned here however; 
dz and z are couirted one. 

On account of this two-fold sound «f the letters ^ md ^ aa ambi- 
^poity arises, to prevent which, two systems of orthography have been 
^adopted. The one is to distinguish between the two sounds by points, 
and the other is to join 7 to the letters, especially in the inflections of 
nouns, &C. Thus the imperative of the verb, < to go,' and the nom. plur. 
fern, of the pronoun ^ are both vfT; but the former is pronounced dza^ 
and the letter ^ez. According to the pointed system, the former is written 
^«rf, the latter ^: according to the other system, they become respective- 
ly «rr and «^r. 

f(r is its aspirate* 

^r is the nasal of this class, and is properly a nasal y^ 
though it is generally pronounced with the tongue in the 
same position as it is in pronouncing simple n, and sounds 
nearly the same, except that the breath is kept longer in 
the nostrils, so as to make it more nasal, as in ^^nr, Sun- 

juyu. 

z is <, pronounced with the tongue raised above the os- 
seous part of the teeth, and touching the gums near the 
•entrance of the palate. 

?r is /, pronounced with the tongue at the tip of the teeth, 
as near as it is in pronouncing the ih in the English word 
thin : the English t is properly pronounced with the tongue 
applied to the middle of the teeth, although in such words, 
as tube and tree, it becomes almost the soft rr of the Mu- 
ra^Aee. 

T is a J, formed on the same principles as already de- 
scribed under jt. 

At the commencement of a word, or when following a 
consonant, with no vowel intervening, the learner will 
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find no difficulty in pronouncing it, for then the tongue 
requires to be pressed firmly on the gums ; but in other 
positions, it acquires a sound something between r and d, 
occasioned by the quick withdrawment of the tongue from 
its position, before the letter is fully formed, as in ^ 
kude. 

T is the soft dental df, as in dupe, drew, &c. 

5. ^, 2*, >T are the aspirates of the above, 

«T is the nasal of the z class, and is an n pronounced 
with the tongue in the position above described under z, 

5r is the soft n, and differs very little from the English n. 

q and f are our p and b. 

qr is an aspirated p, and is carefully to be distinguished 
from the English/ in pure Mura^Aee and Sunskrit words, 
although in words derived from the Persian, it is some- 
times, especially in Bombay, pronounced as/. 

ir is the aspirated b. 

7 is the English y. 

^r has two sounds, the one exactly the English w, and 
the other similar to t?, but the lip is not drawn up, so as 
to press forcibly upon the upper teeth, as in pronouncing 
the English v : it is rather drawn in close to the lower 
teeth than elevated so as to meet the upper ; but still, as 
the contact of the lips with the teeth is the character- 
istic of 1?, this sound is marked by v. It is the German w. 
This sound is assumed by ^ when in combination with r, 
if and IT, and still more decidedly when combined with w 
and Vj and sometimes among Kokunists slightly when 
joined to «?. The learner may remark, that the three 
vowels which change the sound of ^j «r, and ^ are the 
same. 
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^ is the English sh pronounced very softly, as all the 
dentals are. 

cr is the same shy pronounced with the tongue in the 
same position that it has in pronouncing z. 

H is pronounced as s in English. Before the vowels r 
and iy B often in the Dukhun assumes a sound interme- 
diate between h and ^. In the Kdkun, they generally 
write as well as pronounce ,^ ; thus they write and pro- 
nounce »rtfr for »?#. 

^ is our /. 

ssr is an / pronounced with the tongue in the same or 
rather in a little higher position than it is in the t class. 

9 and IT are compound letters ; the former compounded 
of 7 and T and pronounced kshHy and the latter of ^ and 
sr, and pronounced dnyu. 

It was previously remarked, that the vowel »T is inher- 
ent in every consonant when written fully^ without any 
mark appended : when the other vowels are affixed to 
the consonants, the consonant remains unaltered ; the 
vowel, however, is not affixed entire as in English, but 
the latter part of it, or a conventional mark to point out 
the vowel intended. 

The marks for the different vowels are as follow : 

Marks, r f t ^ '^ > > * : 

Vowels, an"? f ^ ^SPTT^^^^^- 

These marks, when combined with the whole of the 
consonants, form what is called the Barakhui^ya; the first 
Une of which is as follows : 

ku ka ki kee koo koo ke kui ko kow kum kuA 
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When two vowels come together, the first is written as 
above described, if a consonant precede it^ if not, it is 
written as in the Alphabet : but the second must always 
be written as it is in the Alphabet ; as qi^:^ rain, and ^ri 
a mother. 

When two consonants come together in the same syl- 
lable, generally speaking, the first part of the former is 
joined to the whole or the last part of the latter, and a si- 
milar plan is adopted when three consonants meet to- 
gether in the same syllable ; that is, the beginnings of the 
two first are written and joined to the whole or conclud- 
ing part of the last letten 

Examples. 

Combinations of 2 Consonants^ Combinations qfS Consonants, 



J 



1 



U4 







q- 


7 


Hi 





^ 


^ 


m 


^ 


vyvrj 


SftJ 


ndru 


spru 


Btyu , 


tmyu 


jjwu 


shtyM 



N. B. All letters, which can be 
sounded without the interposition 
of a vowel, may be combined as 
above. It is hoped, however, that 
the above directions, with these ex- 
amples appended, will supply the 
place of a longer list. 



Variations in the Orthography of fVords. 
As there has not been, till lately, any attempt to fix a 
standard of Orthography in Mura</iee, the variations in 
the speUing of words are very numerous. Some of these 
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arise from peculiarity of dialect, and others from care- 
lessness or vulgarism. A few of the more common and 
useful will be found in the following lists: 

1 . Peculiarities of the Desk Dialect. 
The inhabitants of the Denh use, 

InmarkingtheNeut.Gen. 3? for ^ as %^ for Ir^ Done. 
At tbebegiimmg of words, b^ 
In the drd Per. Imp. ^ 

Atthebeginning of words, ^t 

Do. ^ 

Before Fern, terminations, ^ 
In the middle of words, ^&f 

Do. sf&g; 

At the beginning of words, "^ 
In the 2nd Per.plur.Pr.Ind. arfrf 
In the 1st Per.plur.PrJnd. s^Jrf 
Before the ter.inlntr. Verbs 5; 
In various positions, ^ 

In various positions, % 

In terminations, ^^T 

The omission of anooswar, . . 
Unaspratedfor aspirated Its. * • 



. .Sff . 


.3?? 


. .% . 


.^^ 


..<Hr . 


.^vs^wf • . 


..% . 


.i^i^ . . 


. .ir . 


•ai*^5r^ . . 




.i(ey 


. .3?r • 


'W^^ • • 


. .1^ . 


•"S^fT 


..BTT • 


.^I^W • • 






. .3T • 


.^^r • • 


. .or . 


•^Hf • • 


..$r . 


m 


. -OT • 


•arw • • 


.... . 


."a+j^ . . 


• . . . • 


.«rF^ . . 



^ 


Is. 


^ 


Let him dow 


^im^ To preserve 


^IfSf^Do. [carefully. 


«T^^^ With wisdom. 


^ 


An ox. 


IhET 


Desire. 


^ 


One. 


^i^i 


Ye are. 


Hl^l 


We are not^ 


y'Ad) 


He arises. 


11 "W 


Water. 


ShT 


A pod. 


^iiii 


To such. 


3«4iV 


A child. 


m^ 


Become. 



2. Peculiarities of the KSkunee Dialect. 
The K6kunusths use, 

In transitive verbs, «? forf as^T^Sf for Wi^^ He does. 

At the beginning of words, 3Tr • • ^ ••^TRiT • • ^^ An aunt 



Do. ^r 

In the 2!nd Per.sing.Past Ind. ^^ 
Inthe2ndPer.pl. Past Ind. ^ 

Do. ^ 



^t • • s^ts^ • • fli^l To draw, 

ff • • ^jtS^ • • ^1^ Thou loosedst* 

tr • • ^T^ • • ^^^ Ye loosed, 

an . .flfi^tf • • HfRT Ye became* 
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In various positions, T for 5T as Tnfi(* 

In the2ndPer.8ing. Past Ind. ^^ ^^ -^^^^ 

In the 1st Per. sing. Past Ind. # 

In the IstPer. Fern. Past Ind. # 

In the 1st Per. Fern. Pr. Ind. S 

In the 2nd do. do. 9)r€ 

Do. 3rd do. do. 

In the obhque case of Adj. 

In the Pluper. Participle, 

In various positions, 

In various positions, 

The suprfls. use of onoos war 

Aspirated for unasp. letters 



^ 
% 
^ 
^ 
« 



. PIT "M^^ 

• St •.^irSir 

• # ••ftrf 
.% --tt^ 

^^IFMH 

SNr 



for t^ 

• • ^\^^ 

• • #^ 



• • 



By him. 
Thou didst. 
I did. 
I spoke. 
I loose. 
Thouloosest. 
She looses. 
Good. 
Having dcae. 






A lion. 
Service. 
Perhaps. 
A pod. 



In the end of words. 
Do. Mur. words, 
Do. Suns, words. 
Do. Mur. words. 
Do. Suns, words. 



3. Common Vulgarisms. 
t for ^ as ^^^i 






i 



. . 



• . 



• • 



. . 



. . 






for R^tf Concerning. 

mSt A cup. 

j^ Intelligence. 

^TO" A mother-in-law. 

irc A spiritual teacher. 



. • 



. • 



• . 



• . 



Inthe3rdP.pLPr.Ind.?imr • • ^TTgr-^ft^'ITrr • • ^Fft^PT They do. 



ETYMOLOGY. 

In Mnraihee there are eight parts of speech, Viz. 
Noun (^), Adjective (ipiftlrTT), Pronoun (^^rnr), Verb 
(ffir^nw), Adverb (fwrfttm), Preposition (ot^jI), Conjunc- 
tion (^im?^^), and Interjection (^yrc). 

* Should it he asked, why is ^ preferable to ?^, when ^ is used, 
and not ^% let it be considered, that in the obUque case of adjectives iff is 
the Desh, and If the Kokunee termination ; and again, that the Deshusth 
prefers 5f to T, while the Kokunusth prefers or to 5f ; analogy thus leads 
us to affix ^ to r^r and Bf to %. 
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NOUN, 

MuraMee nouns have three genders (F^), viz. Mas- 
culine (jftir), Feminine (^af^), and Neuter (^rj^RT^) ; and 
two numbers (r^), viz. Singular (^^r^^^), and Plural 

The Natives generally reckon the cases (ft^rf^) to be 
seven in number, without the Vocative (^^i>^), as is done 
by Sunskrit Grammarians ; some of these cases however 
are made up by means of particles affixed to the root. 
We shall give an example of a noun so declined, but 
afterwards reduce the number of cases, including the 

vocative, to five. 

» 

Declension of Nouns. 
Example of a Noun declined with particles affixed. 



^ A house. 



Singular, 

1. NominatiTe. CfC. 

2. Objective. ^rc. 



3. Instrumen- 
tal 



A house. 
A house. 
A housey or in/ a 
house. 
y<|^ 1^ JBy means of a 

Hlik^H'^^ J house. 

« With or against a 
.^U#* house. 



Plural. 

^houses. 
qr houses^ kc 



4. Dative. 






.}7b« 
> For a 



house. 



house. 



fPTT; 



* In the K6kun this is invariably written and pronounced Mil^jT^ but 
^rn# seems the more ancient and correct form, and is generally used in the 
Dukhun. 

3 
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5. Ablative. 



6. Genitive. 



7. Locative. 









From a house. 
Than a house. 
By or alongside 
of a house. 






Of a house f Joined 
to a sing. Nom.) 

Of a house (joined 
toaplur. Nom.) 

Of a house (joined 
to oblique causes). 






At a house. 
In a house. 
Concerning a 
house. 



8; Vocative. • TOT, 3^^ TOT, O house. 



} M<IMN'Mi'. 

L 



Remurks on the Cases. 

1st. Cases of the Singular; 

L The Nominative and Objective, as in English, are^ 
the same, but the Dative is often used where in English 
the Objective is required. 

2. The Dative in ^rr is seldom used without an affix,, 
but is useful as being that to which most of the affixes are 
appended. The rules for the formation of this case are 
given under the different decldnsions. 

3. The Dative Cases in ^n* and ^ are the same in mean- 
ing, but the former is moi^ frequently used in the Duk- 
hua and the latter in the Kokun. In the Poond Prant, 
when motion to a place is intended, then h is preferred^ 
but when the Dative is the object of a verb, then m is more- 
common ; as, g)^ imrer ^^ He is gone to the village. ^^ m^ 
^^411^1 ^3^, He heat that woman. 
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4. The Vocative is generally the same as the Dative 
wiAout the affixes ; but proper names in if derived from 
Sunsknt nouns in ^rr, take ^, or, by way of respect, arr; the 
former is their regular Sunskrit Vocative from the Sun- 
sknt Nominative ; thus ^rrp'rr, derived from ^^pir, takes 
w^ or ^npir. See B. Some Sunsknt nouns in g* and i; al- 
so retain the Sunskn't Vocative in ^, instead of taking the 
Mura^i^e Vocative in ^ ; thus, ^^, a religious teacher, 
takes ^, or g^. 

5. The 1st Locative, signifying oi or on, is formed 
nearly in the same manner in all the declensions ; viz. by 
changing the final vowels of the Nominative to f ; but it 
belongs properly only to nouns of place and time. Some 
m^ascuhnes in ^ take ^ as well as t ; thus Jjm and w^ are 
both used as Locatives of ^nw a head, qnr, a foot, has al- 
so qnrt at one's feet, ^rnrr has vSTRlf, ^rnrt, and vsinj", at a place. 
Nouns of the 6th Declension in * join the ? to the semi- 
vowel f ; thus, m^ is the Locative of^^ a ship. 

S. The Instrumental Case in ^, is generally formed by 
changing the final vowel of mas. and neut. nouns to ^. 
It is generally used with ^^:=f or ^t^t after it, and then it 
denotes simple instrumentality, and not agency ; as, ?aR%- 
^^^ by means of a weapon. 

This form of the Instrumental is peculiar, in common Murathee, to 
masculine and neuter nouns having the nom. sing, in 3? silent. 

7. The Instrumental in "^ is generally used for direct 
agency ; as, ^^ ir^f ^crirSir^. He told me ; and ^^^ joined 
to the simple form of the Dative, and hence differing from 
^^5 under the last number, for intermediate agency ; as, 
fi«% ^jm r*r?rr^T ^^^, / will do your business through means 
of my friend. 
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Those nouns which have not the mstnimental case in if, take instead 
the instnunental in %; as tqi% V-j^ ^<A\(\^ 'irft'^. Be killed the enemy 
with a naord. 

8. The Terminations ^ '^f ^, &c. of the Genitive, 
agree as adjectives do with the following substantive, in 
Gender, Number, and Case. 

9, In regard to ^rt^ used for the Locative case, the »?r 
is to be removed, when the ? being left alone, and the 
anooswar being placed on the preceding vowel, the same 
rule will serve as for the other affixes ; thus, we have ^r^, 
in fire, from «?ftr. 

Let the student commit to memory these affixes, which 
remain always the same, and then the whole of the inflec- 
tions of a noun wiU become apparent from an abridged 
scheme of the form of the one that follows. 

Abridged Scheme of In/lections. 

Singular. 



Nom. and Objec. 


1st Sc 


2nd qr 


A house. 


# 


Mouses. 


Instrument. 




3rd ?^ 


By a house. 


TO^ 


By houses. 


Dat. 




4th TO" 


To a house. 


TO 


To houses. 


Loc. 




7th ^ 


At a house. 


^ 


At houses. 


Voc 




8th 5RT 


house. 


^<imI 


O houses. 



Rules for the formation of the Nominative Plural in all 
the Declensions. 

1st. All masculine nouns (except nouns in «Tr or qr, of 
the 6th Declen. which require ^ in the nom. plur.) have 
the nominative singular and nominative plural alike. 

2nd. Feminines in c and «7r have the nominative plu- 
ral and nominative singular the same. 
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3rd. Feminines in ^ require «Tr,^ and feminines in c 
require ^ ; except jJMf a shepherdess^ ^ a voice^ mit a 
vetrij ^\Bt a handmaid, mn^ a sister j and a few more ap- 
pellatives from the Sunsknt not in common use, names 
of respect given to females, and the proper names of wo- 
men, which remain unchanged. 

4th. Feminines ending in ^ have the ^ changed into 
^f; as, ^ which requires mmr. 

5th. Feminines of the third declension require «Tr, 
and of the fourth t. See 3rd and 4th declensions. 

6th. Neuters, except those in tf and ir, require t» It 
is to be observed, however, in regard to neuters in g: that, 
if the semivowel has taken the place of the vowel of the 
nominative in the inflections of the singular number, it 
retains its place in the plural ; as Nominative Singular 
?fPF, Dative rfK^Rr, Nominative Plural ^ik^. 

7th. Neuters in ff require f . Those neuters which 
end in t or f in the Singular, either retain the t or (, or 
take ^ ; as 3Rf% N. P. ^ or ^f^. More examples suited 
to these rules will be found under the different declen- 
sions. 

In the Dukhun, some feminine nouns as "^fi^oS a cocoanut tree, ^hfieZP 
a beetlenut tree, have if joined to them in the nom. singular, thus HK«^> 
qhF^; but these words never take ^ in the plural; they retain their own 
proper plural as words of the 4th declension ; that is to say, the Nom. 
Plur. and Nom. Sing, then become the same. 

Other Cases of the Plural. 

The other cases of the Plural difler only from the cor- 
responding ones of the Singular by taking the anooswar 
over the vowel which precedes the aflixes ; except that 
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feminineB which take tt or «fr in the Norn. Plural, retain 
these letters throughout ; the termination ^ of the instru- 
mental case becomes ^; ^ is used in the Dukhun for 
«r ; the &d Case, to which ^r^:^ and ^tr^ are attached, in- 
stead of If ends in «Ttlr, and the terminations %, # and ^r 
do not require the vowel preceding to have the anooswar. 

D£CL£NSIONS. 

For the purpose of inflection, MuraK^ee nouns may 
be classed under six heads, which may be esteemed to 
be so many different declensions. 

The 1* declension retains the terminating vowel of 
the Nom. unchanged before the termination m the Da- 
tive. 

The 2nd changes it to its long« 

The 3rd changes it to ^. 

The 4th changes it to c . 

The 6th changes it to ^. 

The 6th changes the vowel first into its semivowel ; 
i. e. «T, ^ and if to t, and gr to t ; after which thte inherent 
short 8? of the semivowel is to be modelled by the rules 
of the declen^on it comes under in its changed form ; 
i. e. masculines and neuters, coming under the second 
declension, require qr, and feminines, being all brought 
under the third declensioj^, require ^. 

1^ Declension. 

The first declension embraces nouns which retain the 
vowel of the Nom. Sing, unchanged in the Dative case. 

This declension includes the letters of the Alphabet ; 
^as w, T, ^r ^C' proper names of men and women ; as 
^cmr^ ^f^> Kmi names of respect; as ^ro, ^rer, ^nr, m^^ 
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m^, &c. nouns ending in ^ & * ; as ^ffhr, ?i^:* words 
ending in ^^t and 7, as ^prit a woman, ^ a habit : femi- 
nines in i, except liit a woman, and perhaps one or two 
more, which may belong to this or to the 6th declension : 
and feminines in ^, except gr a lotise, vsfoj a leech, njs a 
husband^ s brother^ $ wife, jisj the palate, m^i the fore part oj 
the head, 5T^ spirits, Pref a flea, ^a twist oj rope, ^n^a side^ 
Woj^ a bear, ^^^sand, ^ a mother-in-law, e; a needle, which 
also may belong either to this declension or to the 6th : 
and masculines in i, derived or corrupted from the Suns- 
krit; as^an elephant; except that large class of deriva-^ 
tive nouns, which designate a person from some quality of 
which he is possessed, and are formed by adding i to the 
primitive noun, as, qT% a sinner, ^% a faulty person, all of 
which belong to the 6th declension. 

Examples. 

?Rr Father *\ A\M^\ A woman^ 

Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 

N. & Ob. STRT SfRT ^PT^ ^PTaFTT. 

Dat, srnrr OT stptt w stpt^ wr ^m^ m 
Voc. ?rar sfRT^fr ^tt^f 4r^*r^ 

* According to'some, abstract nouns in CTTT and verbals in OfKT comer 
nnder this declension ; and it is true that cf^^nw is never U8e<]^ and ^IHlhT 
farely ; but I would rather say that these forms exist only in' the Norn, audi 
derive the inflected cases from' q^ and o|rC| which belong to the second 
declension, andfso of m<l'|<i<|(y a guide, w^ere the ^ prevents the sign of thcT 
6th declension being added. 

f These words are here to be understood- not literallj) but as politely 
tftsed by way of respects 
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HT3r Brother*. 

N- & Ob. m^ W^ 
Dat. ^r^ oil' Hr^ OT 

Voc. Jirsr ^rar ^f}- 




7ther-in4aw. 


«i«^r 




«i«4r HI" 



irrtfl" y. -4 carriage. Crfi" wi. ^n elephant. 

N. k Ob- iTT^ irrairr r^ r^ 

Dat. irrit^rr nr^ ot F^St ^ ?# srr 

Voc. Tnft HRgr^ c=^ 5^^^ 

XtVT w« Rama. ^CTT/. Ruma. 

N. & Ob. ^jirr ?TJrr cht ^rf 

Dat. icnrr ar n^rt ot ^cirr 5^ wot 

Voc. ?PTr ^nrr^ ?w ^itt^iV 



2nd Declension. 

This declension embraces nouns which change the 
short vowel of the Nom. into its long. 

Under this head are included all masculine and neuter 
nouns ending in silent ^r, and all nouns ending in ? and n. 

«?nf ra. A father. ifrT w- Sin. 

N. & Ob. ^T ?r«T qrrr «n^ 

Instrum. ^ ^TT ft* 71^ TPTT ft 

Dat. ^PTT 3T ^nrr ^ srnrr snr rttt ^ 

Voc. ^fpTT ^PTT ^ TPir RTTRf 

* These words are here to be understood not literally, but as politely 
used by way of respect. 
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efrfir m. A poet. 'ifir/. Intellect. 

Sing. Plur. Sing. Pbir. 

N. & Ob. ?rf^ ^ iTfir «rRr 

Dat. ^rfl' OT ?rflr ^n «rfl' en* «i^ ^ 
Voc. ^fir spfir ^ ir% «i^ ^ 

3rd Declension. 

The 3rd declension comprises those nouns which have 
the vowel of the Nom. changed into a vowel of a class 
allied to it. 

It contains all feminine nouns, derived from the Suns- 
knt, ending in the guttural m; and all common Murage 
feminine nouns, ending in silent bt, corrupted from Sans- 
krit nouns in ^rr ; and nouns ending in ojft, besides several 
Arabic words, and words of which the derivation is un- 
known ; all of which change their final vowel to the pa- 
lato-guttural ^r. 

Nouns ending in ara^ may be put optionally in this or in the following 
declension. 

Examples. 

iin A tongue. ^fRTT A mother. 

Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 
N. and Ob. iit^ f^rqr TTcTT ^TRTT 

Dat f^^ grr f^wr ^rr Ti^rarr ^^^ ^ 

Voc. ^i^ ^^^ft in^ incrr4V 

Lists are afterwards given of the simple nouns ending in ^T belonging 
to this and the next declension, not comii^ under the general rules ; those 
of this declension are marked 3 ; those generally of this declension are 
marked -4- 3 ; those which may optionally belong to either 3. 4 ; those ge- 
nerally of the 4th declension + 4 ; and those always of the 4th are not 
marked at all. 

4 



Ath Declension. 

The 4th declension requires the vowel i in the Dative, 
It is composed of Feminines ending in a silent ^i ei^ 
ther pure Mura/Aee, (in particular imitative feminines end^ 
ing in a consonant, as *<*<■ grumbling ; and feminine 
in t*T), or derived from Sunskrit nouns ending in r, as qipr 
a row, from ^ ; or adopted from the Persian and Arabic, 
especially such nouns as end in ^, and 7, as ^ an inkstand, 
iNr wealth, g^ confidence, with a very few exceptions 
which will be afterwards given. 

srnr Fire. iTTP A v^ord or matter^ 

Sing^ Plur. Sing. Plur. 

N. and Ob. atjTir suft ^TTH^ 'fh^T 

Dat. ^mft ^ 3TTtft OT nuSt 3fT ?i^ OT . 

Voc. ^mflr ^rnft ^ ^t^ TfrSt^j 



5th Declension. 

The 5th Declension requires arr in the Dative as the^ 
substitute for g: or * of the Nominative. 

Examples. 
■ 4id'Hlt »»• -4 traveller, ^f^ n. Akidi 

Dat. 4ldi^<| ar 4r<iH<1 OT 5RT5T OT ^??St OT? 

Voc. 4 l 6mi eUd ' ^il sit ^flTT ^^sft 

6th Declension. 

The 6th declension contains those nouns which require 
the terminating vowel of the nominative to be changed tQ» 
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the semi-vowel most nearly allied to it ; after which the 
tnasculines and neuters are to be treatecl as nouns of the 
2nd, and the feminities as nouns of the 3rd, declension. 
This declension includes all Mura^^e nouns in arr, i^ g:, 
and ^, which do not faU under the 1st, 3rdf or 4th deolen* 
•sion, and all neuters in <t and ^. 

In looking to the second table of the letters, ^ will be found to be the 
-«emi-vow^l most nearly s^lied to 8Tr> tt and ^; and f to ST, 

Polysyllabic nouns ending in % change * to f by tliis rule, but the T 
is not combined with the preceding letter ; thus rff^, a ship, has ^K<)l^'t» 
not ^Rf^yf. Monosyllables in 3r, although they take «r, do not reject the g:, 
they only shorten it ; as, gr, a needle, which requires gW, in the Dative. 
Noims terminating in ^, in the nominative, take 2nT> instead of ^, before 
the termination in the inflected cases, thus 3|^:w takes STT^IToSr. Those 
terminating in «rr> retain the 3|T unchanged; but the pronounciation varies ; 
tiius the Mura/Aees write ?J5fT and <|«|M|, and pronoimce raza andrajala; 
and those terminating in m, as ^ITTW a guide, insert no second ^T. 

Examples. 
Frarr a father-in-law. strI or 5f ^pfr A san-in law. 
Sing. Plur. Sing. Plur. 

W. and Ob. ^rrerr sthrt str^ 3ri^ 
Dat. fmrqrfarr m^^fm ^rrfqiar srtfTfsrf 

^rra; A mothet'in-law. ^r A woman. 
N. atid Ob. m^ ¥Rr^ ^ j^PTr 

Dat. «i«4t?ir ?rra?f^ ^f^r ^nrt^n- 
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yrrar A brother. ^^s^ A plantain. 



^To^ 



N. and Ob. m^ x[r^ 

Dat. ^rnTOT ^TRfteT 

Voc. xinr «TRH^ 



4i®Mi«r sfTosqiOT 



^s^ 



*3MjrHI 



!Tr% A ship. 

N. and Ob. ?rr^ fflT^ 

Dat. K\liiMT cHT^TOT 

Voc. cnrw dK^iini' 



iftoV A jewel. 

irar Jiw or Hrar 



^ic'n 



HIcTHl 



Thoee who are acquainted with mathematicaL formulaB will not be dis- 
pleased to see the following scheme of the declensions in an algebraical 
dressy and. even those who have not studied this branch of mathematics^ 
will not find it difficult to comprehend the scheme after a Uttle study. 
All may be assured, that it will amply repay them for the time expended, 
in fixing it in the memory^ 

Scheme ofMurccihee Declensions. 

V = Terminating vowel of the nominative. 
2V= Long of ditto. 

y 

Y- ^^ Semi-vowel most nearly allied to ditto, t. c. ^ for «ir, fc and qv 
and T for gr. *r- 

D =- Vowel which takes place of the terminating vowel of the Nom.^ 
in the Dative. 



N. B. = means equal to.. 



Declensions, 


1 


2 


a 


4 


5. 


e 


Genders^ 


M. F. N. 


M.F. N. F. 


F. 


M. N. 


M.N. 


F. 


D = 


V 


2V IT 

i 


t 

? 


«Tr 


i- 


i' 
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Changes in the Penultimate Vowel. 

Not only is the final vowel of the Nominative changed in the inflec- 
lionsy hut the penultimate vowel also of oertun nouns undergoes some 
modification. The nature of this will he understood hy the following 
rules. 

1st. Several words of common occurrence, having a penultimate if fol- 
lowing a vowel, change the ^ to if, or f, in the inflections ; thus fpf^'olh 
or ^11.^'^U is the Dative of ^rt^ a woman. The former of these forms 
prevails in the K6kun, the latter in the Dukhun. 

2nd. Several nouns, which have the penultimate of the Nominative in 
^ following a vowel, change the ^ to 7, or T, in the inflected cases ; as, 
m^^'y a footstep, which takes in the Genitive <TT?^r^ or MNc^l'^l. The 
former of these changes is the common one, the latter is more rare, and 
only to be heard in the Dukhun, or to be found in PHicrtt books. 

drd. Many words whose penultimate is IC or ^, foUowing a consonant 
change the if or 7 to 8T, or drop it altogether, ahhough most of tbem^ in 
writing at least, may, especially in the Dukhun, retain the X, or ^, in 
the shortened form off, and T; as ^^l^ arat, which has in the Dative, 
#TOc5r or ^5nr55r> or more rarely Jk<|c4|. 

Lists of Masculines in ^ and Neuters in ^, and of Nouns which 
change the Penultimate VoweL 

Ist. The following nouns in ^ are masculine, and belong either to 
the 1st or the 5th declension ; that is to say, they take either ^, or 9ff, in 
the inflections ; thus ^l^«h^9 takes either ^n%c|r^^, or qi^4i5.i«|. 

All nouns ending in ?ir^, as, ^l^4V> a pilgrim; and «<|i^l^, a traveller. 

2nd. The following nouns in ^ are neuter, and belong generally to 
the 5th declension ; as, qt^^, which takes qhsRT^; but some of them also, 
especially in the Dukhun, may optionally or preferably be put in the first 
declension ; as, f^RT^ an insect. 

Diminutives formed by adding %and *; as'^ilfiFjachild; IffrtFacow 
(endearment or contempt). 
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4|^V A cal£ fftflrtr A foaL ^^1^^ A repttte, &c 

«n|^ A par. eruption. R\ A lime. VIZ^ A sheep. 

n^ Homed cattle. ^^'^^ A yard. ^^^'^ -^ sweet potatoe. 

;$r^r^ A par. slirub. qj;^ A bird. ^Tf- A bufUo calf. 

Jt^ A drum-sticL f^ A cub, &c $[^7 A goat. 
^ A poney. 9i1^ A part of apleugh. ^*|*j A hefan. 



Srd. The following msMmline nouns id ^ belong generally to the 6£h 
^adensioOf but sometimeay espedatty in the bukhun, they ore put in the 
first declension. 

N.B. When the word is monosyllabic, the first syllable ef the word 
*in the inflected case requires i" ; thus 7 takes JJ<||c4|. This remark is also 
•applicable to the neuters of this declension, which follow in the next list. 

31^ Wheat ^ Pns« isf^ A sweet cake. 

1^ Feces. l^ A brother. 9i^ A kind of bridge. 

«n^ Guinea worm. IRT A par. weapon* ^iTT A brothel in-law. 

4th. The following nouns are neuter, and belong to the 5th declension 
generally, though sometimes put in the 1st. 

•ipy A boiL tn% A ship. qrf^ A branch of a river. ^ An iron ring. 

If A yoke. 7S^ The bowl of a ladle. 4(5|^ Sauce, &c. 

5th. The following nouns, of which Ihe first four are masculine, and 
*the other five neuter, are used in the 1st, 5th, and 6th. declensions ; the use 
-of the sixth, however, is peculiar to the K^un-: the 5th is preferable to aU 
^the others. 

•^n^ A grandson. ^ETTo^ Juwaree. ^J«|[^ A par. powder. 

1^ A scorpion. vp^ A tear. ^ A town-walL 

%zr^ A bamboo. ajsy A par. vegeta1)le. ?|5^ A haft, hilt, &c 

6th. All other masculines in ^ and rteuters in ^ may be safely tdken 
"Sff belongiiig to the I#t dedension. With fegard to feniai]iies,*8ee 1st 
^declension. 
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7tfi. In the following words, if frequently becomes ^ in the inflections. 



BTCT f« A par, tree, 
t^^ ^* ^ xnether. 
^^\i^ f. Military manceuvres. 
^^li^ f. A large iron boiler. 
4(0 f- Cowach plant. 
^^ n. Thatch. 
TTrtc m. A par, seed. 



«f^rf f. A jury. 

'fntsr t A wife. 

fftJrfrf f. A carpet. 

^rrlpr n. a stone mortar. 

^r^ mn. Part of a cooking stone. 

HlfT f . A midwife. 

l^^i{i f* Patronage. 



Sth. In the following words, ^ generally becomes 7 in the inflections! 



d)^r^ n. An implement. 
^|^o& f. A par. tree. 
f^^ m. An agreement, 
f T^ f< An ink bottle; 

\^^ n. A temple; 

qr^TJ mn. A par* exclamation. 

m^v^' », A footstep.^ 

qpTH m. rain. 

ftjr^rsr f . An army. 

^S€ f. Shade. 



H\<^^' m. A par. wild animal, 
^T^fT n. Upper part of the shoulder* 
H\<M f. Moist soil over a rods. 
t'H^^ ^« A respectful appellation 

of elderly females. 
"Nry-'^Tl f. A mat. aunt 
n<iro&" n. A palace. 
Ril*'«A"f* The pin confining the yoke- 
^d< f. A par. tree. 
ti^H^ f- A shadow. 
^|<i«o& f. A palm branch. 



9th. Nouns in ^, which change^ the penultimate of the nominative to 
9T when about to be inflected. 

Generally feminines in i}f formed from masculines^ 



stHtst f. A kind of ^rueL 

4{\X m. A rat. 

4^^\ f. The pinnayrtree. 

^ifllfm. Traffic. 

4'i\i m. A par. pulse. 

^<\ob f. An end of a petticoat. 

SF^cy nf. Tin. 

4tHtH»\ f. The lotus. 



^^fki f» Flour. 

^^^fjiB n. An ear of com. 

qrttPT f. A spider. 

«l»lfl<t fh. A slip of bamboo.. 

^fSlB" f. A par. creeper. 

4kl(£l^ n. The liver. 

J"5f5f f. A kind of lungutee;- 



^^«glm f. A witch. 

f All these words have a better orthography than the one here giveiy 
t» bring them under the rules. 
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<|;t4)^ f* Jaundice* 

5^^ A colic, 

c^lpftr^ f. The coriander plant. 

^Iftrtnc f. A par. dish, 

^04 f- A dried date. 

lHi|j< ; n. A kind of saddle. 

jjfrltcT f. A gadfly. 

Sjf^lT f« A nit. 

p4^^ f. Retinue. 

Ji l tfl^i nf- Hisk^ peril. 

H^l^ see^rtt^T. 

t ^ ijjlli f. Treating with ceremony. 

<<lO^ f- Date (of a paper.) 

^nSt^ f. Instruction. 

Rpf^iF f. Pam, griping. 

f^f^f. A sun-blink. 



Rrtt^ m. A par. tree. 

#f|?J f. see rfTW. 

D^lif f. One of several sum totals, 

fih^kir f- Care, concern. 

^fSRT f, A female slave, 

irfNradj, Fine, 

%C)7 m. Feast, &c 

)?^fnr n, A par, sauce. 

i^rtlPT f, A par, devotee. 

hW^ n. see^fCiPT, 

?Cl4)4i n. Hostile ravages. 

^^IfhTn, A ream, 

t^OTR m. Silk. 

^J^H fn. A chain bow. 

>)r|l4 f* Field operations. 

^njffr f. An expert housewife* 



N. B. Some adjectives follow this rule as those in the above list and 

some others. 

10th, Words in gr, which change the penultimate vowel into ST before 

being inflected. 



8)*7ni?n. A finger's breadth. 

^f^ m. A sprout. 

%IH«<A n. Dried mangosteen. 

«n9^m. A ploughman's whip. 

f^XT i^* A brickbat. 

X^ m. A kind of ring-worm. 

V4i«<" mn. A par. measure. 

^ET^n. Darkness. 

i ahjyjy n. A little bit 

e|n^ m. Camphor. 

^rq^ m. Cotton. 

a;| qr n. A kind of ear-ring. 

ar^ n, A padlock. 



jti^M. m. Crumbled state. 
5'^^vi" m. A caterpillar. 
^<j< f. Wild jasmine, 
^r^ m. A lump of dates. 
?^^:«r f. Itch. 
mVm^ n. A boil 
9]t|o? mn. A kind of slug. 
hUm m. A seed capsule. 
Mr^vj n. A flock of kites. 
M'4|<^i n. A musquito. 
^li'ki m. A whip. 
f^JjJT f. A pinch. 
H^T f. A pinch. 
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^p* f- A sample, a taste. 

^i«h n. Sorcery. 

tfiljofr f. A par. tree. 

yj^l^i f, A scheme. 

'^rp* f. Agreement, accordance. 

g«*^' m. Tyraimy. 

51^7 n. A shrub, 

^^ n. A ringlet. 

•^oScR- f. A puff of wind. 

?^ n. A bump. 

^rar m. A par. kind of people. 

?^ m. A bug. 

■S^FS? n. A clod. 

rlTJ^ n, A fine stem. 

tiko6 n. Cleaned rice. 

tTRT m. A bier. 

fri<^<ti m. A par. term in a game. 

nW f, A par. shrub. 

R|jr m. Green ears of bajairee. 

<T^:H n. A yard. 

J55^ m. A par. god. 

H<^o6 m. A par. eruption. 

fey n. A little box. 

7 efT n. A small bundle. 

f^ f. A musquet. 

^i*l^ m. A goblin. 

m^ n. Green stalks of juwaree. 

^VP^ m. A father, 
^i^ f. A mango quickly ripened, 
^nvar f. Gum Arabic tree. 
TT^ n. Stock of a tree, 
jf^vsi m. A bastion. 
3<^vs m. A basket maker. 
4<^*< m. Clay stones. 

5 



^7«ir m. A frog. 

^^ m. BuUock's-day. 

^2<* m. A kind of pod. 

<f7T7 n. A small knot 

RT^ m. A bug. 

Jf^^ n. Feasts. 

M\^ f. A par. drug. 

i?f^ f. A large coffer. 

3RPpr n. A human being- 

W^ n. A fly. 
JTO m. A moongoos. 
♦f<^*f m. see J^IT 
J^ m. A kingdom. 
^^ m. Dried mucus, 
yjcf f. A scheme, 
tr^ n. A buffalo calf. 
5rfnT mf. Garlick. 
^{^ n. Wood. 
W^r^ f. Avarice. 
f^^TTm. Animb tree. 
l^rf?:m. Do. 
«vs* n. A lump. 
«J|^o& n. A bat. 
^rr^rsy n. An ant-hilL 
«iio£eh n. A wen. 
ffiJrT f. Devotee ashes. 
^SJ^ m. Red lead. 
t^T^T n. A tail. 
§r^ m. Dried mucus. 
^R^ f. A chest. 

©s 

WTf m. Soap. 

^vSlR* n. A small bone. 

^^ m. An ordes. 
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GENDER OF NO0NS. 

There are two things which seem in all languages to 
have more or less prevailed in fixing the Gender of 
Nouns ; first, signification, and, secondly, termination. 
Names and appellations of males, and of visible objects 
and affections of the mind, supposed to have something 
in them rude, powerful, or commanding, were made 
masculine : names and appellations of females and of 
objects and passions supposed to have but little activity^ 
or peculiar tenderness, were made feminine ; while the 
names of things regarded as totally inert, the passive 
subjects of foreign agency, and of mere acts, were consi- 
dered as properly neuter. It is obvious, however, that in 
making these distinctions among objects not naturally pos- 
sessed of any difference of sex, much must have depended 
on the imagination, and accordingly, while, inmost West- 
ern languages, the moon is regarded as feminine, it is 
considered as- masculine in the Suwsknt, and languages 
derived from it. The sea in Arabic is feminine, but 
masculine again in Sui^sknt and its kindred dialects. 
The MiiYstheey not being a simple language, but bor- 
rowing fron the Sunsknt, Hindoostanee, Persian, and 
Arabic, and in many instances retaining the gender the 
words had in the original languages, cannot be expected 
to have many rules for fixing the gender from the sig- 
nification. 

Gender is often greatly influenced by termination, and 
the very same word, by changing the terminating vowel 
only, often assumes a different gender. It would seem 
that, when the names of males in common use, in any 
particular language, happened to terminate in a partieu- 
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hir letter, such a termination came to be looked on as a 
masculine termination, and the names of inianimate 
objects ending in the same way came to be looked on as 
mascuhne, and so of the other genders. Having made 
these preliminary observations, we now proceed to lay 
down a few rules for the determination of the gender of 
nouns in Mura^Aee, as far as is practicable by rules to 
make such determination. These consist of three clas- 
ses; 1st, rules derived from the signification. 2nd; from 
the signification and termination combined; and, 3rd, 
from the termination alone. 

Rules for the determinitig the Gender of Nouns from 

the Signification. 

1 . The following classes of nouns are alwfiys mas- 
culine : 

1st. Names and appellations of males; as mK the 
god Vishnoo, WW a male elephant, ?PTr a giver, ^WK a 
blacksmith, w^ a witness. 

To this rule there are some apparent exceptions; as 4{|ui^ a man, 
which is either masculine or neuter, but, when it is neuter, there is properlj 
no reference to sex, and W^ may be translated person : IPTH, the neu- 
ter, is always used in the plural. In like manner, qhi7 may be masc fern, or 
neut. If the sex be adverted to, it will be properly translated by boy or 
girl, as the case may be ; if not, the word will be in the neuter gender, 
and be translated, child. Also ^HPTT and ^f^FT names for a male dancer in 
female attire are feminine. 

2nd. Names of mountains and seas ; as, q^ arflr and 
nrft" a mountain ; (im^M the Himaluya mountains, ^p: 
9?f^ &c. the sea ; except ^ (Arabic) the sea, which 
is feminine, and but rarely used. 
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Srd. Names of days of the week, of months, of years^ 
(of which there is a cycle of sixty,) of astrological 
Kuruns, and of time in general ; as, *rn5^K Tuesday^ 
sft^T the 26th year of the cycle, ^ the first month com- 
mencing in the latter part of March or former part of 
April*, ^R[ss, 5Ennr, and to? time in general ; bat ta? , when it 
denotes a particular time, is feminine. 

4th. Names of the planets ; as, 5rPT Saturn ; ^rs: the 
moon; but p^ the earth, not being reckonjed a planet by 
the Hindoos, is feminine. 

5th. Names of winds, vital airs, life, spirit, &c. as ^nTy 
^nj, ^nr, wind, xttt the pectoral vital air, i^ Ufe^ ^tt^rt spirit; 
but w (Arabic), air, is feminine. 

6th. Names of rain and clouds ; as, qrsrn and tsN" 
rain, ^adoud; but k^^m (Hind.), rain, is feminine, and 
•W, zii and SIT, a cloud, are generally neuter. 

7th. Affections of the mind ; as, 1^ envy, ^ rage, 
c?hT covetousnesff ; except Suwsknt nouns in arr, which are 
feminine ; as^ ^m mercy, f^ favour, ^r^yn pity, wn and 
zfim affection^ r^sF desire, i^ envy, ott forbearance, im 
diffidence, ^rht disposition, ^r^f a wish ; except also the 
Arabic word am^rr hatred. 

8th. Names of large and clumsy objects as opposed 
to small or neat objects of the same class^ which are 

* The Hindoo months are twelve in number, and are strictly lunar ;, 
whenever then the moon at the conclusion of a month is in the same sign 
that she was in at its commencement, a month is intercalated. The inter- 
calated month receives the name of the one which preceded it, and the 
mtercalation is required once in about three years. 
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feminine or nenter, as, ^nrr m. a cart, opposed to ^ft f. a 
carriage, both of which words are in common use ; and 
qr%r m. a whacking turban, opposed toq^fi* n. a turban; 
but such formations are in general only allowable, when 
used to set off some slender witticism. 



II. The following Classes of Nouns are Feminine. 

1st. Names and appellations of females, as jt'stt 
Krishna, the sister of Krishnu, w^ a sister, ^NfrT a gold- 
smithes wife. To this rule the following two words seem 
exceptions, srit^ n. a wife, ^vitK n. a pea-hen. 

2nd. Names of rivers ; as, wthe Ganges, jtrtt the Go- 
dawuree, Pr^ the Nira ; except the following seven, called 
Nudus ; viz. 5irj^, ^^fpts:, Rerwx, 'sErl'TOsr, ^^ptst, *Nw?r, ^: 
some Oopunudus ; as qift^TST, Pr^, ^^, &c. and m^ the 
river Indus. 

3rd. Names of lunar days ; as, ^rf^ a lunar day, mm\ 
the first lunar day, fl:^, or flir, the second lunar day, 'IkB 
the 14th lunar day. 

4th. Names of the points of the compass ; as, ^j^ the 
East, g^rn: the North, ^nrft the North West. 

5th. Names of the 27 Nukshutrus^ Ushvinee, &c. 

6th. In opposition to the last head of masculines, some 
nouns which are masculine take the feminine gender to 
express a very large individual of the species ; as from 
^Srr m. a stone, is formed >ifT f . a large stone ; from #hT 
m. a small drinking vessel made of leaves, comes im a 
water trough, and from H^ m. a thread, comes ^ f. a 
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rope ; and from this again, according to the 8th head of 
masculines, we have 5t?: m. a cable. 

III. The following Classes of Nouns are Neuter. 

1st. All names of metals; as, ^r^ gold, ^t silver; ex- 
cept m^ brass, which is neuter in the Dukhun, but in 
the Kokun frequently feminine. 

2nd. General names of animals, where the distinction 
of sex, although of easy ascertainment, is not adverted 
to ; as ^^[^s^ n. a child, but 'ff^RT m. means a boy: ^Nr^ n. 
a lamb, but ^^x^ m. means a he-lamb, and ^l^ifr f. a 
she-lamb. The word ^^^rr, a divinity, is an exception to 
this rule, for it is feminine. 

3rd. Names of the sky ; as, mrh^ and ^mrar the sky. 

4th. Names of water ; as, qp^fr, gr?^, ^^r, ^ water. 

N. B. In many compounds qpft becomes ^% ; as bt«R^^^ untimely 
rain. All of these compounds are neuter. 

6th. Names of milk and its products ; as, ^ milk, ^ 
and ^ sour curds, ^ and qt clarified butter, ^Wf butter ; 
except nouns ending in «Tr which are masculine ; as, ^^m 
cheese, ^\ a kind of sour curds ; but ^ffr or w^J cream, 
is feminine. 

6th. Names of oils ; as, ^^ oil, ir<^^7 castor oil, ^l\^ 
cocoa oil. 

7th. Singular nouns which include two or three in- 
dividuals ; as, JTJT and ^ a pair, =^ a trio, v^ a married 
couple ; also tm a man and his wife, which in Sunsknt 
is dual, and reckoned mascuHne, but, in MuraiAee, sin- 
gular and neuter : compound words, however, such as 
5RnHFT parents, ^cffT^^ husband and wife, in this form, are 
mascuUne : when neuter, they assume the proper neuter 
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forms, TfPm, ^%^. The former of these examples, 
however, is generally found in the former, and the latter 
in the latter, form. 

Rules for determining the Gender from the Signijication 
and Termination combined. 

1st. Names of trees ending in a consonant are in 
general either masculine or feminine ; as, ^^3- f. the 
wood-apple tree, ^ft'TO m. the jack-fruit tree. 

The feminine names of trees will be found in the list of feminine 
nouns afterwards to be given, and the exceptions to this rule of names 
of trees which are neuter, are both few in number, and are the names of 
shrubs or plants, of which scarcely any thing farther is known than the 
bare name. 

2nd. Imitative nouns ending in ^^rr^, ^^ and ^tft are 
masculine, and denote excess of action ; as, T^o&'^e&|^ 
excessive restlessness, ^rsn a loud crashing, ^w^ a loud 
ringing. 

3rd. Imitative nouns consisting of two divisions of 
syllables, the one rhyming with the other, are feminine, 
and of the 4th declension ; as, «Ki*i contention, ^^^ 
turmoil, ^ss^cs restlessness. 

To this rule the following words are exceptions, ehH<^H f. or n. the 
cawing of crows ; ?fic5^5r mf. a loud jangling, J^^ n. a rumbling noise, 
4<|^<sl^ and ^Sf^f?^ m. the sound of the bubbling up of water, W'lN^f, mean- 
ing a glow of heat, is feminine; but, meaning palpitation, is neuter ; and 
S3monimous with TsJTVTT which is also neuter. 

4th. Names of fruits ending in a consonant are almost 
always neuter. Barks and flowers also used as articles of 
diet or luxury come under this rule ; as t^ n. the wood- 
apple; rTsT n. cassia bark; ^f!rf^ n. the flower of the Pan- 
danus Odoratissimus. 
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The names of the trees of which these aie the products are all ferni^ 
*iine; but to the above rule the following useful words are exceptions: 

ST^fJ mn. An almond. f^^qtH f. A small kind of raisin* 

^vfK m. A fig. Jf ^pr m- A rose. 

^TrRPET mn. A pine-apple. f%^ f. A tamarind. 

^HT^ mn. A pomegranate. vsTTf m- A rose-apple. 

3TW m. (com. arHr) A mangoe. •ll<b& m. A cocoa-nut. 

T^^^llrt m. Spogel seed. jftsJ f. Indigo. 

^TsTT m. A date. ffPTO m. Jack-fruit 

^€raRr f. Poppy seed. ^?rR mn. An almond. 

^ITR7 f. An unripe dried date, 

5th. Abstract nouns ending in m, t^, and ?r, or formed 
by lengthening the first syllable, in the way called by 
Sanskrit Grammarians Vnddhi, are neuter ; as ^^vm 
beauty, ^^c^ fierceness, w^ truth, ^ theft, ^iitfc youth, 
from f^fn: a youth, t^r^ grandeur, from i^^ the all-pervading 
Lord, w^^ mediation, from wi and ^; but when this 
word is the name of an agent, and means a mediator, it 
is masculine. 

6th. The following classes of nouns ending in ^k" are 
neuter ; 1st, words expressing an aggregate of several 
individuals ; as, ^m^ an aggregate of eight, q^nr a body 
of horse. 2nd, nouns expressive of a particular state ; as 
^RHRT the state of being without a chief* 3rd, Sciences ; 
^s "hi^ the science of medicine, %<"iiid* the rule of three. 
4th, Ceremonies and habitual acts; as, 4j<m<«) funeral 
'ceremonies, JrrwFf^ the mid-day meal. 

iV. S. The above rules derived from the signification, and the signi- 
ification and termination combined, are always to be presupposed when 
studying the rules that follow, taken from the termination alone, and the 
words that come under the above heads are always to be considered 
^excepted, though not specifically mentioned. 
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Rules to determine the Gender from the Termination 

alone. 

I. Of nouns ending in «^. 

1st. Pure MurafAee nouns ending in ^^ and nouns 
corrupted from Sunsknt nouns not ending in «?t, are 
almost always masculine, as W m. money, ^hnr m. a 
thumb. 

2nd. Hindostanee nouns in ^ introduced into the 
language, are generally masculine, as snrw m. a looking 
glass, raw m. a pocket. 

3rd. Sunsknt nouns in «Tr introduced, or but slightly 
corrupted, are feminine. 

As the student may not at first be able easily to determine what nouns 
are derived from the SunskWt, in addition to the examples given above 
under the head of affections of the mind, the following useful words are 
subjoined with their common Mura/Aee corruptions enclosed in brackets. 

^Tc^rfT Truth, and all abstract nouns ff^ Skin, 

in rfT. tTO" Quickness. 

ST^jRTTFRJT An index. ?^ State, condition, 

srq^ Expectation. ^r^H'ir A present to Brahmans. 

^flnroor The day of new moon. RITTT (TRT) A re^on. 

BT^^^ A slate or condition. ^tsjT Conduct. 

STRTT An order. HIKI4il A nose. 

^S^ A tale. R5T (%r) Sleep. 

RRT An act. \^i^ Reproach. 

^St^\ Twenty-four minutes. PTOT Niglt. 

^Hi Recitation. Rg"f Fixed attention. 

IJRT A shade. <rfrw Service. 

\s|Zr («nr) A lock of matted hair. ?flVr (^rTO") Trial. 

fW^ (^tw) The tongue. JSTT (jHSTf) Worship. 

STTT Annotations. ttf^lW D&y of the full moon. 

^ (rffr^) Thirst. i?«fr The subject of a king. 
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Iff^ Celebrity. 
l^attjf A waiting for. 
l|j^f^Pfr Cireumambolation* 
q^li^l Commendation. 
I|<uir A motive, 
irnrr (JTIT) Language. 
4^«\4I Marrow. 
TPtNt a limit ; propriety. 

itf^ran" (ijnST) a fly. 

^ and iVRfT A moither. 

ipfT Time of a short vowel. 

ilTcSr {^^) A row ; a garland. 

lJHi*T (iiraf) Earth- 

a^ A coin. 

^oSf A large assembly. 

;qnrr (^nrr) a pilgrimage. 

^Inprr An arranging. 

^ (t^) A line 

^Tiirr (^JTiT) Shame. 

Sf^ Sport. 

^[[^ Speech. 

^Newsi- 

^p^^ff Desires 

pRjT Science. 

R^mnr Entreaty. 

t5^ Agony. 

oipiTr Pain. 

5q «f ^^ Orderly disposition. 



frrW A branch. 

5rr^ (^raf) a haiL 
Rrnar a crest 

ftr^ (^StoJ) A rock. 

f^nW Instruction. 

?nt)Tr Embellishment. 

^^iir Number. 

^FcTT Being ; authority. 

cMr (#ir) Evening ; repetition 

of sacred verses^ 
^nrr An assembly. 
^niR^ A supposition. 
^Jir^^l Presence; second state of 

bliss. 
;tf4^>>jH< Likeness ; third state of 

bliss. 
^B^JlTcf r Same residence ; first doh. 
^t^^^d T Absorption; fourth do«. 
?E^ An appellation. 
#in" (5fR?) A boundary- 
^r^m A suggestion. 
It^ An army. 
%^ Service. 
JOT'Hr Consecration. 
ft?ir Murder, 
f^ Murder. 
t^Cr An hour. 
OTT Hunger. 



ojjjigjjf Exposition* 

To the above rules there are the following exceptions ; 
1st. The following Mura«^ee words^ though not corrupted from Suns* 
kWt nouns in btt, are feminine. 

arffRrarf Enigmatical language. ^IT^ Incipient desire. 
aii^isr (ST^^?) Indisposition. ^tf?RW Indian cuckoo. 
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f^hnrr Breakiiig. 

W^ Giving the slip. 

^IfT Cream. 

^inrr and i^^ A standard. 

STHRT Fame. 



*<Thir A line; a row. 

fqfivn' A snake's hood. 

)imr Public dbgraoe. 

^Ift Vexatious going and coming. 



^TeRT Liberation. 

2nd. The following useful Hiadostanee words in MT, of pretty frequent 
occurrence in Mura^li&eey are feminine. 



«nRr Fame. 

X^ Vexation 

i^T^ A hacking in pieces. 

9^ Apprehension of e?iL 

92T A peculiar style. 

SpVT A collected sum. 

7^ and inr Jesting. 

tT^ a kind or sort 

^irf The sea. 

jft^l The world. 

^r Medicine. 

f^lT Careful treatment. 

(Hii}\ Assurance. 

'K^ Care; concern. 



^it^ Victory. 

m[t Flavour ; taste. 

iTrrr Property; wealth. 

H^ii\ Raisins. 

^fr and ^)Tr Full permission. 

^1^ The Indian jay^ 

XW Leave. 

^dT A way or manner. 

f^ Season; juncture. 

^^rr Punishment 

^ITRT RivaUing. 

til*i^l Equipping. 

^l Circumcision. 

g^ltir State of peace and plenty. 



^^t^ A body of horse ; a stable. f?r Air; dimate. 

drd. The following Hindostanee and MuraCftee words are both mas- 
culine and feminine. 



aTvRhiT A sort of parsley. 

|«rnn' a place. 

HUMd Charge ; trust 
5TT A cavity, 
fcfip^ Chatter. 



^^i\ Rumour, 
^inrrr Ailment 
^^!t Indian corn. 
^1^ Peace. 



* This word, when it means << a way or manner*" is masculine. 

t When this word means '< a branch of the root of a tree/ ' it is masoviline. 

t This word in the nominative is generally feminine, and in the other cases 
4nasculine. 
f This word, meaning <^ a sudden impression of terror/' is only masculine. 
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4th. Besides names of gods, men, &c. there are several common Sims- 
krtt nomis, in 3T«r, &c« whose nominative terminates in ^T, which are mas- 
culine, of more or less frequent use in Muraf Aee. The following are the 
principal : 



BTfb[7Tf Infinite compressihilitjr. 

•T^PIinr Redness. 

BTFJir Spirit 

^ciir Heat. 

4llc4^| Blackness. 

^«i4|| The moon. 

itfKW Gravity. 

•ff^nn' Blueness. 

n^ A father. 



^tJ([ Affection ; love. 

ttf[l The spleen. 

^nj^^ Sweetness. 

stf^TTT Magnitude. 

^sf The brain. 

irt'Tr Pulmonary consumption. 

ifyhM l Redness. 

^\Um Lightness. 

^rsm Phlegm. 



N. B. cIRT, a star, is masculine and feminine. 

11. Nouns in r and i, except names of men, moun- 
tains, seas, &c. are feminine ; as im progression, ^ a 
river, ^ a mother. 



Exceptions. 

1st. The following nouns in i[ and ^ are both masculine and feminine. 
Those of them which are borrowed from the SunskWt, as most of them 
are, are originally masculine, but made fenunine by the unlearned, to bring 
them under the general rule. In the following list, some of the common 
Mura/Aee corruptions are inserted ; these are all feminine. 

STqpT A limit 



^tsrf^ A gowpen (Scottioe.) 

v^tf^ Anxiety. 

^7ri«r An influencing. 

jftr (5^) The side. 

^^ (^F^) A voice. 

5f rpT The navel. A nave. 



Jjfe (^) The fist 
?nra* (U^) A heap. 
f[ff Rice, 
omfvir Disease, 
^j^ (^Nr) Junction. 
tRnf^T Fixed devotion. 
WW^ Borax. 
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2nd. The following SunskWt nouns, occasionally used in MuraMee, 
are masculine. 

srf^ A large black bee. ^^ A bird. 

•THT (^TTT) Fire. <nf^ The palm of a hand. 

«TRr A serpent. ^Rt An offering. 

•TTRT Origin. irf^ A jewel. 

*anfvT A pledge. mQV^ A ray of light. 

^^ A monkey. Kf^ A ray of light. 

tfif^ The iron age. f^f^ A rule; an institute. 

^KTK Worms. ^Wfir A kind of colic 

tff^ ( Jjiar) A knot. ?[rjpT An omen ; a bird. 

Pd^ (f^^) A treasure. 5nf^ Rice. 

qftt^ A circumference. 

drd. The following Sunskrtt nouns in ^^ occasionally used in M ura- 
^Aee, are neuter. 

«T^ A bone. ^ An offering, 

arfy' An eye. 

The word m^^ water, is neuter, but it is provided for above, and be- 
sides it seems more properly written qFff, and so will come under the next 
rule. ^ the cry of a par. bird is also neuter. 

III. Nouns terminating in t, ^, and f are neuter ; as, 
«# an egg, ^Rr%: a kid, ^ a pearl, qlxSf coral. 

As far as the terminations <t and If are concerned, there are no excep- 
tions to this rule; but JJ^ m., wheat, is always, and 7 f, a louse^ is fre- 
quently, written with the anooswar. 

IV. Nouns in ^ and ^ are feminine ; as, ^t a habit ; but 
this word is preferably written m^ or mi ; % a signature, 
preferably written ^ or mt. 

V. A majority of nouns in ^ and gr are masculine ; as, 
aPT^ aloe-wood, ^ A penknife. 
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Exceptions. 

let The following, besides names of females and the nouns given at 
page 23, are feminine. 



•7^ Opium. 

«T7 Character. 

mt^ The figure irony. 

HT^ A rule. 

^pr^ A kind of basket* 

flFN" Disease of the spleen. 

Tjvrn^ A kind of segars. 

jf^ Red ochre. 

^^ Abeak. 

^zf An army. 

fCFV Hooting. 

spr The rose-apple tree. 

^fHT Magic 

^ Preserved mangoes. 

tT^ The body. 

cRIR^&au Tobacco. 

tRHJ^ Attention. 

JT^ Disgrace, 

4j[^ Durbh grass. 



^rrj Semen virile. 

^ A kind of woollen cloth. 

<n^ The heart stalk of fruits^ 

<n^ An emerald. 

qfj Money given to Brahmans. 

)r Earth. 

VJ An eyebrow. 

Mid^- A kind of gaudy clotk 

Ht^ A scar. 

^ A cord; a rope. 

TOf A thing. 

S^ A par. tree. 

^iM Fine dzondula. 

5ITT Pipe clay. 

^ A kind of anise. 

trsmf. Whistling. 

*W^ Shaving. 

KOTOS' A porcupine. 

C^ The chin. 



Ihid. The foUowing nouns in W and ^ are neuter. 

%m A life time. i?^ Honey of flowers. 

BT^ mn. A tear. *^ The face of a playii^g card. 

^ A star. ^3 The body. 

^Ij An eye. ^ Wealth. 

^ifr^ A knee. q^ A thing. 

xfT? The palate. ^V^ nf. A habitation. 

Xf^ Suns. m. A bow. f^ First point in Aries, 

^TTJ fo. and Jfq^ Demiurring. *W^ Hair of the fiaoe. 

N. B. Some words, as PW a lime, HRT^ a reptile, are sometimes 
"written without the anooswar ; but all MuraMee neuter words, which end 
in the long ^^ are better written with it. 
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VI. Nouns in iq^ are usually feminine ; as, m^ a wo- 
man. 

' The following, however, besides appellations of males, are masculine. 

TRT^ Sensation of burning. ^fft mn* Bees* nest. 

ZT^ A whining or moaning. cTllt Covetousness. 

VII. The terminations f^^ ^, ^ are feminine ; as, 
^fthr a spider, jfi^^ a gadfly, ^ii\4i remembrance, irr^^pr 
teazing, «rp»fR the perceptive faculty. To this rule, 4>^0 ^ 
m. a caterpillar, is an exception ; but that word is better 
written j^Cm ; also a few other words, which will be 
found in their proper place. 

VIII. Persian and Arabic words ending in ^ or ^, intro- 
.duced into the MuraiAee, are nearly all feminine; as, 
aro^tT a court of justice, m^^ an injunction. 

To this rule the following words are exceptions. 

?j^ n. A note of hand. ^Nlllcf n. Garden knid. 

^T^ n. Rubbish. JfrRirT n. A catalogpie. 

*Jr^ n. Division of a house (and r*^ m. Practice. 

in comp.) a year. ^^^ mn. Time. 

vHir and rf^ n. A throne. nji^ n. Sherbut. 

ff ^ n. An ewer. <{H1[^^ n. The past year. 

C^ mn. A hand. *ij^ mf. A par. Hindoo feativaL 

MJt^^ji m. A settlement ; an agree- mnjt^ nu Paper. 

ment. ^PTRT nif. Detail. 

^^Cnr m. A par. suit at cards. ^ m. A water cistern.^ 

- IX. Nouns ending in ^r, with anooswar preceding, are 
masculine ; as, ^ an end, ^^ a tooth, 'Ttth an account 
of any transaction, ^^m a theological system professedly 
founded on the Vedas, which teaches that matter is an 
illusion, and nothing exists but spirit. 
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Besides some feminine nouns, to be afterwards given, the following 
words are exceptions to this rule. 

9|eStf n. The mark for an omitted W^^ nm. The end of the month* 

word. U5r«KH nf. Royal oppression, 

^hr n. A breaking-in post. ^^ n. The foot stalk of a flower. 

<inr TUTL An issue. 

X. Nouns ending in r, 7, and 7, which have a conso- 
nant joined to the final letter, without the intervention 
of a vowel, are neuter ; as, ^si^ a weapon, iw combina- 
tion, ^[^ wealth. 

Besides names of males, months, &c. formerly fixed, the following 
words are exceptions to this rule. 

mr m. A Yulture. Tf^ m. An incantation. 

*^«r m. Smoke, ^!^^ ™* Strangury. 

«fi|r m. A kind of crocodile. XT^ mfn. (in comp.) nighti 

^ mn. The eye. ^TVT m. A bark used in dyeing. 

qf*T m. A sectarial mark. ^^J^ m. A tiger. 

Other words, such as ^JS* a kingdom, which may occasionally be found 
used in the masculine geuder, are preferably neuter, and are therefore 
here omitted. 

XL Simple nouns changed from Sunsknt feminine 
nouns in ^ ; as, ?ftpr f. the south wind, from ^sfim ; m^ f. 
a wife, from wfi \ and nouns in r and i, whether mas- 
culine or feminine, or abbreviated from other Mura^Aee 
words in i, by dropping the final letter, so as to make 
the word end in a consonant, are feminine ; as, m^ f. 
fire, from ^rftr m. ; ^*t junction, from ^ mf. ; «rnr a 
species, from «fTfrr f. ; fhr a custom or manner, from ORr f.; 
nfT coldness, for w. 

XII. Compound nouns generally have the same gen- 
der as that of the last member of the compound ; as, ^* 
?^ n. a par. upper garment, of the same gender as ?^ nt 
a garment. 
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To this rule there are several exceptions, srl^cnr is masculine and neu- 
ter, though ^J^T be feminine, and several other compounds, with ^CHT && the 
last member, are feminine or neuter : sfTHf, derived from Jirijrr progression, 
should always be feminine ; but O^fshf^ is feminine or neuter. Some of 
the compounds of TpT? contracted from TTi^, are also irregular* Many ex- 
ceptions also to this rule will be found in names of men, mountains, kc ; 
as j^^TT^?, which is masculine, though dTT^PT be neuter : but the student is 
to recollect, that the rules taken from the signification are here always pre- 
supposed. 

In some instances, it will be difficult to see the composition of the 
word, as in the compounds of which ^TFTy an imsavoury smell, is the last 
member; thus ^^!J^ singed rice, &c. and ^IPT become 4ii'Mil"l, the smell 
of singed food: compounds also having 3TRJ^ a row, as the last member, 
obscure often the STTfi^ ; as, «|^Ho& f. a genealogical table, M)vjc|o& f. a row 
of picketed horses, '^sf;(4o& f. compound interest. In all such cases, the 
signification will be the best guide to the learner. 

Such are all the rules of any importance which the au- 
thor has been able to discover for fixing definitely the 
gender of nouns. In addition, all he can do, is to say, 
that nouns in ^, 59*, ir, ^, ^^ cr, «r, 5r, y, ?, ^, 5-, ^, t, it, ^, jt, 
3T, ^, Kf ^, ^, ^, ^, ?, 55, ej, are generally masculine, and 
nouns in r, t, ^r, ?r, H, ar, generally neuter. This general 
statement, however, is to be limited by all the preceding 
rules which apply to words ending in consonants. 

The following are all the Feminine nouns ending in a consonant, with 

their declensions marked* 



ThefoUoioing Nouns in ^ are Feminine. 

^ ^^RT 3. 4. A smart contest. '^-^^ 3. 4. A sprain, 

^■^^-i- 4. Starting ; a shock. \sr TsRT 3. Exuberance. 
^^^17+ 3. A kneafful, (Scott.) ^^4- 3. Priming powder. 

%^T mf. + 3. A bifurcation. ff r^ A fixed look. 

7 
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H^-|- 3* Obstruction. 7 

^77+ ^ A taste for. 

WV^ 3 A whisk. 
7 ^3:7 d. 4. A seat. 
7 BlHRT-f 3. A surname; 

)|17 3. A knocidng;ablow. ^ 

^77+ 3i Concussion. 9r 

^9^77 3. A turnpike road. Sf 

«r 3''Rr3. Throbbing. ^ 

f^CPRT 3. A shooting pain. 
«r ^^ Flame; blaze. 
5r Wi^ fiL 3. A plate. ^ 

T »TTO' + 3. Atermingoff. ijr 

^^[^^4- 3. seer?7 qJT 

ywr A way of tying a buffa- ^ 
lo's fore-legs. 

f^T^ + 3. A term in golf. qr 

B^W + 3. An in habit. OT 

'f J*** + 3w. Aid; assistance. ^ 

^f^F^nr A matdi box. fr 

^iWT 3. 4. Glitter. f^ 

C^PfRT + 4. A peak.^ ^ 

^TTO" 3. 4. A jingling. 

^^^ + 3. Spirit, pluck. RT 

r ^KTT + 3i Rheumatic pains. ;^ 

T^ 3. 4. A flag; an ensign. if 
^'^ 2t55^ A small sort of drum. if 

^^««h The envelope of a letter, g? 

R[rc!7 3. 4. The balance of aa 
account 

tiw<ft + 3. A sharp pain. 
H TO^ 4- 3. A bottom ; a pedestal. ^ 

JRRT 3. A skin in which a man xtt 
carries water. 



**oi4i A chister of bamboos. 

|ko57 a 4. Colic 

l|e&<|i -f 3. Lustre. 

F4lo&4k 3. A small split of bam- 
boo. 

^SR^ 3. The armpit. 

^nWk Stup<H*. 

CRT Foolish vain display. 
3tT 3. Post runners, horses^ 
&c 

^T^TRT a 4. A slap. 

<Tc1T?r 3. A small flag. 

>7nr Unweariedness. 

9vnir 3. 4. A slice. 

^(T7 A kind of dagger. 

^^[RT Completeness. 

?Rr A par. ornament. 

W^ 3. A potherb. 

W^ Mercantile credit 

^HT 3- Hailmg. 

f^T^ 3. A shriek. 

PNr 3. Water squirted from the* 
moutL 

f^RT 3. A sneeze. 

5?:^^ + 3 Aiding. 

<fnr 3. A par. ornament 

^rSt^ 3. 4. A par. tree; 

^^^ + 3. Publicity. 

^1^*4-3. A rope for carry- 
ing gras& 

R|vfi4i" + 3. A shooting pain. 

crt^ -f 3. Wheaten flour. 

3ai* + 3. Agricultural opera^ 
tions. 
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"Ct 4!llil4t 3. An unripe dried date. 

^^rft^ -V 3. Relationship. 
^ ^ITT^tT + S. Ownership. 

m^ 3. A copy. 
sSr ^J|o&)<4t + 3. Trespassing, 
jr 5«ir mf. 3. A puff. 
T ^?'^+^' -^ tack-\-4. A mistake. 
^ 7«F 4 4. Knacky tact, &c 
^ ^^ A toy. 
^ ^1^ -V 3. A musket. 

^^ 3. 4. A large box. 
^ m^ The hire of a milch 
animal. 



)}^ ^3. Hunger. 

^ JIT^raKT A bear. 

1^ {7 3. 4. Lumbago, &e. 

eS^ ^ei&4i 3. A puff of wind. 

^sfsj^ see qprepr. 

? 77 Steadiness. 

% ^ Probity. 

«?t '5t«K"4-3. Vomiting. 

^ ^Si^ 3. 4. A wound. 
^it^^ 3. 4. A cough. 

Tf Zt7 A sharp point 

4t ^Nr 3. 4. The moral of a tale* 



The foUminng Nouns in ^ are Feminine. 



oS ^to^sT Acqusuntance. 
«RT ^f!P^ 3. The armpit 
^ cirhi'3. Unitedness. 



^ ;rrft^ + 3. Date of a letter. 
^ hU^IsI a par. tree, 
it 3|^ 3. A peg. 



Thefollomug Nouns in it are Feminine. 



^ 

«• 






q^3. 4. A par. W2^ of bind- 
ing a shawL 
f^Rnr A gold or silver collar. 
97r A stride. 
^h^T A par. tree. 
^likif A par. shrub. 
7^+ 4. A large grain holder. 
?7TT A par. eruption. 
^Jf 3. Hemp. 
5GT 3. 4. Spirit ; pluck. 
rlh<ir+ 3. A sword. 
Jlrtir A par. plant 
ijtT A par. tree. 



55- ^nr 3. 4. Connexion. 

8T^ 3. 4. A long shed, 
f ^+4. Companionship. 

5Jtif 3. The clove tree, 
qr qi5ir+ 3. Remembrance, 
rr ^PT 3. A peg, 
^ *vJnT + 3. An ascent 

?hr 4- 3. A plantain leaf. 
ST STT 3. A stride, 
qr *qrT3. Harbour fees. 
^ ^T7f 3. A garden, 
n ^W + 3. A row. 
^ ^RT 3. 4. Acting with one. 
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W ^fbr + 3. An ironspear. ^ 

ft HlRJI The'onmge tree. ^ 

^St ?fitT+3. The heap of grain ^ 

aboye the mouth of the measure, ? 

f ^ A company. tr 

» 44'<|o|j| The citron tree. 

^ spr SwoUenness. 



^ A large metal pot 
^If 3* 4* A crack. 
ii[7r3. 4. A snake's slough. 
^ + 3. Embrace, 
dir A pod. 
^ Stir A pendulous head of grain. 



The following Nouns in ^ are Feminine. 

^ 9rhr 3. The leg. O ChT 3. Entrance. 

N. B. Other feminine nouns in ^ either fiiU under the rulesy or are 
better written with TT, and will therefore be found in the Tf list 



Thefollomng Nouns in 



c|r ^r^ A strait 

^ *W^ Crowdedness. 

55" nr^^ 3. A piece of lathe. 

t^^ 3. A vestibule. 
•TT •rN'a 4. The glow of fire. 
•FT ^[1^3. Glass; teazing. 

3^1? 3. Glass. 
^ ?3T^+3. A pit 
2T ^N* 3. The heel, 
qr ^N" fin. 3. An emerald* 
^ ^Nr mf. 3. 4. A bribe. 



f^ 

RT 



^ are Feminine. 

f%^ 3, The tamarind tree. 
R^ + 3. A short span, 
f^ + 3. A crack. 
*i^ -f 3. A stumbling blocL 
^H" 3. 4. A puncture. 
#^3. 4. A dint; a stab. 
#^3. 4. A beak. 
jNt + 4. a beak ; a bill 
«^+ 3. A receipt 
^rN" a par. escuL vegetable. 



The following Nouns in isr are Feminine. 






^[^«r Match-making. 
7nr3.4. A bundle. 
^^ 3. Travelling for merchan- 
dise. 
'sHT Mem, air, &c. 



^ Wrsifm. Understanding. 

^ TTW + a Need. 

^ ^^ A musk-melon plantation. 

^f ^(rS[ 3. 4. The itch. 

SIT ftlSTRT 3. 4. Fastidiousness. 
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^ 9fW+ 3. A cymbal. 

?fr ?n«r 3- a pole used by boat- 
men in shallow water. 

^ ^fSVSf 3. 4. A par. esculent ve- 
getable. 

^ *^TW 3. A sleepuig cot 

W H^M 3. 4. Worship. 

^ <fli«l The bar of a grate, &c 

q^TTsT + 3. Conceit, 
ft B^i^ 3. The transplanting of 
rice. 

<?o6Rvsi 3. A par. ant. 
^ WS[ 3. Huff, offence. 
"^ ^rS[ 3. A thing. 
Sf STsT + 4. Waste. 
W iTTsT + 3. Fried grains of Ba- 

juree. 
Cr Cnr + 3. Fondness for. 

♦JfCrsr 3. One of several totals 
whose grand total is required. 



%^3. The total of several 
sums. 
^ ^ 3. Lightning. 

tTWfrsr An investigating. 
5 *^ Investiture with the 

Brahminical cord. 
^ ^TT^Tir 3. A par. ornament, 
T JsT + 3. Reverencing merit. 

*^i^«l The musk-melon plant 
^l )^ 3. The whole arm. 
^ fT^vsT 3. Redochre. 
^ ^^:ir3. 4. TheitcL 
^ ^ 3. 4. Swelling. 
"^ 'f^+3. Rice grueL 
$r *Srsr3. Abed. 
^ ^ 3. A bet 
^ ^^ 3. An army. 
^ #5r3 Play; afeat 
5T;^ ^ 3. An interstice. 



The following Nouns in z are Feminine. 


8? ^^ An obstruction. 


j-^ A border. 


^ ^«K"^A door-fi*ame. 


Wl^ Persistence. 


^<|)d Hi-washed butter. 


^irrr A slap. 


^ij*i Squatting down. 


m^ A dead throw. 


^ij<ffd A town-gate. 


^o5tT7 Defeat 


^g^RT A par. fish. 


q^^qr A general %ht 


^«75««it Confederacy. 


«ff'^qi- Forcible dragging. 


T N^^li Crowded state. 


%nir A rolling. 


ornfTmf. A following after. 


W^ A chink. 


^ ^ A taste for. qr 


Trr A cranny. 


T *«T^ (in comp.) Quantity; fold, f 


^ 3. A clotted lock of hair. 


N:tM^ Exuberance. 


*<^t A spiced dish. 
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^h? Rainy weather. 
^ f^T^ A pinch. 
^ ^t^ Unbleached silk; yarn. 

ft^ fm. Obstinacy. 
7 B{t<J|c4d Gait ; mien. 

^^RT mf. A returning. 

^?t^7 Moist ground. 

S}f7T^n:A retreatmg. 

7 ^^r^PRT A loan. 

^1^^ The upper band of a 
dhotur. 

4^ \ liC A wooden bowL 

m^i^ Common stock. 

q (j<jg Well exerdsedness. 

qpif^ fii. Site of an oil milL 
Y •TPT^^ Newly-ploughed land. 

sn^^ Residence. 

yrtiR? Burning the soil for 
manure. 

i\iil Conduct 

^IH7 nf. Shadiness. 
9 ^U^S A par. kind of demon. 
oS f^lo&d. Raw cold weather. 
^ ^ST7 3. A bedstead. 
m VfT^ 3. A shallow. 
^ c!pr -|- 3. A wave. 
^ ^T7 3. A road, 
fr <m7 3. The dawn, 
f^ ^T7 A drop, or sprinkling. 
i |7 3. A bricL 
St iffe -f 3. Burds' dung. 
^ sSfr4- 3. Bending from weak- 



ness. 



#r ^ fm. +3. A black mark on 

the forehead. 
5r «Trrf!r Vehement eflFort 

{ ^ijiil Exhaustion. 
^ cj^ 3. 4. A paying, 
fl" **fflt A split of bamboo. 
# ^t^ Closed state of the eyes. 
^t ^ 3. A brick; see fe". 
?fff iSf^ 3. Birds* dung, 
gr ^T^TZT A par. tree, 
f ^KJi Flogging ; putting to 
the torture. 

JoSJ^ Family history. 

fntije- A misunderstanding. 
^ HT Deficiency. 
9 0Zr 3. 4. Brilliance. 
^ ^ Combination. 
^ ^ Deficiency. 
^ ^ A breaking. 
^ ^\^ A prematurely ripened 

mango. 
ar 557 Plundering. 

(ij^r A term at cards, 
g" ^Z Emancipation. 
^ %7 Crowdedness. 
^ 5f j^ A par. shrub. 
9 ^^ A blow. . 

5r^ The stoop of a bird of prey. 

*^^ Equivocation, 
it ^ Avmeeting. 
it ^^ A par. part of a saddle. 
# ^tfe 3. 4. The heel. 

%Z 3. 4. An ingot. 
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ijt ^^ The rainy season. 
% ^^ 3. 4. A wound. 
5^ f^^ir A structure. 






^ 

>« 



^ JTfr 3. A leather bucket for 

drawing water, 
jft^ jfte A story ; an afTair. 



The following Nouns in y are Feminine. 



qrs" The bacL 
^ + 4. A mango-stone. 
W^ + 3. A par. potherb. 
^ A female buffalo calf, 
ffs" Dried ginger. 



^ ^y 3. A place of public traffic 

? ^s Forced serrice. 

Jit ^pfl^ The rainy season. 

^ ^fy The wood-apple tree. 



The following Nouns in ^ are Feminine. 


^ ^^ Obstruction. 




c4J[Ni A metalhcbar. 


^ *v5 + 3. The flank. 




*<ji^T-f 4.A float of pumpkins. 


ifrr 3. 4. Itching. 




I<^4|vi Unsettledness. 


^*;i + 4. Affection, 


^ 


viMvi Notoriety. 


vTchvT Pottage. 




iiiMvi A par. part of a drill- 


o<9ivs A slap. 




plough. 


Pi<«ivs Urgency; haste. 


sr 


SR* Stock ; capitalr 


<T^ (among wrestlers) Seiz- 


9 


*fSJ Heavy rain. 


ing- 


^ 


?rT The bank of a river. 


0«^vs + 4. Ready money. 




JJ4J^vi Cavity in a boat for 


v4ch^ A tall palm tree. 




bilgewater. 


w|o6cJ|yj RoUmg. 




^Hvi Urgency. 


y+^ A full-ripe cocoanut. 


^ 


VT A bank, a shore. 


^f WI Short under grass. 


T 


<$n<5« A cavern. 


T ^Uh Goods taken so that they 




^«|.rT The Sami-tree. 


may be retained or returned. 


^ 


<(;UH^ A wretched wandering" 


iAUH A loud drunmung. 




state. 


VfJ Hi-cleaned rice. 


T 


^ Hindrance. 


^W Japanned tm plate. 


T 


qr A falling. 


HfiRR A state of confusion. 




^<-qT A kind of lizard 


\H4 3. 4. Abundance. 




irhT Stupor. 
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11^17+ 3. A slap. 
^ mi Eager pressing after. 

gri^ Red soil. 

^^ Nastiness. 

^PP7^.4. Unhusked cocoanuts. 
)T ^ITT Emaciation. 
IT s|>JH^ Restlessness. 

qij^ Abundance. 

jjlvT The mark of a folded- 
down leaf. 

»7fT Boisterous conduct. 
^ ?;^ An importunate calling 
after. 

8j^ A loud bawling. 

f^ Eating of human filth. 

(jcfr^i A par. creeping plant. 
^7^ Ill-cleaned rice. 
#K^ Dryness of throat. 
?c|<\i A scrawl. 
3ff(«\i Litter, rubbish. 
f^^ Offence. 
%cfTT Confinedness. 
3PCT Fibrousness. 
OnC^ A high bank. 

vjrorrDo. 

q^R3T A little self-willed imp. 
srtiT^Newly-ploughed ground. 
f^i:i<vi A slippery place. 
<n73" A par. kind of fallow 

ground. 
ttvT Fallow ground. 
)1^ A moving line of flocks. 
*fiR;T-i-4. A fit of anger. 
^^fiiRTT The manfiTosteen plant. 



^^ A double edge. 

?tT A load of grass or hay. 

R<\S A roaming about. 

nOTT Loppings of trees. 

^if^ Looseness of bowels. 

|f^ -\- 4. The lowing of cattle. 

oTT + 4. A string of pearls. 

W^T Tumult ; disturbance. 

*^ (in comp. for ^RT,) Place, 

state, time, &c 

3?^ Fondness ; affection. 

8T>;r^ A hide raw or dressed. 

<^ffi4 Frs^;ments. 

^1^ Halfof a divided cocoanut. 
efiHvj A bamboo for carrying 

water. 

%ar^'T The plantain flower. 

^^[TJSt^ Refuse. 

■ 

?3T^ Singed food. 

j])5M«l^i A stall. 

^nCW Hereditary quality, or 

disease. 
^^ A pile of cakes. 
«5B«ivs Spring. 
T^ A race. 
^T A close succession, 
iirnv? A run. 
W<*«ivs A par. day of the Shim- 

Pnra" Choosing. 

qftW Confused state of affairs. 

Mitqvs A trough. 

l?R^ Autunm. 

ift^ 3. 4. Vertigo. 
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^Cfpr^ A water wheel and its 

appurtenances. 
^^ A plaited fringe. 
K!^ili4 Agricultural labour. 
Mi^i"^ A Imotted fringe. 
J^EHTTT A litter '•f boiled rice. 
W3S^j Stale rice. 
*Sl^**^ Arable grounds 
^ A par. plant. 
^RT Vacant space or time. 
4J|^<4vi One's &ther-in-law's. 
#SS^ A company of sixteen. 
€T *f!T^ Additional evidence, &c 
frT^T A third cleaning. 
JTOT Wasps' nest, 
f f^* A par. kind of grass. 
^ ^TTT A straw of grain. 
•f<'*[vi A place for oflPaL 
W Wi^ 4. 3. A crack or fissure. 

^JHH A common sewer. 
Jfl iri? The anus. 

CTTTSee JTr^TR". 
m ^\T-\- 4. A bundle of rice straw* 
^ ^^TT Fondness. 
^ fvT^nvT An oasis. 

q^JT + 4. A bullock's girth. 
ili'^HN + 4. A leaded company. 
RXN -\- 4. An^mpty company. 
^ScfT^Apar. plant. 
^ ^TR Confinedness. 
^^rnrApar. creeper. 
Vr ^9T7 A hostile incursion. 
5fr •TTT An artery. 
^ ^CrVTi' A large kind of ship. 



in )71Td.4. ProfiU of abawd. 
W *^k + 3. Theart of sitting 
on horse-back. 
3iinr TempestttouBaess. 
TJ T^ 9. A widow; a whoio. 
W Q)'4icl|4 Harvest time. 

^^T^ The (^iposite side. 
W 9(7 3.4. A female cameL 
siFBrr Utter destruction. 
?<44:fiv| Slighting, 
fr ^<IR3. Muckiness. 
f^n? 4. A hatchet 
f^ f^ A gap betwo«n two hills, 
f^ f<hr A widtet. 
f^ f^ + 4. Public disg^ce. 
j {{t A lemon tree. 
^ ^if^-^- 4. A worm. 
^ ^r 3. 4. Offence. 

*'Thfri' A tick. 
$f ^ 3. A crack. 
T^ ifN* 3. Respect. 
^ Itr 3. The eaves of a house. 
3' H^^^ Crouching together. 
^ ^ J A company. 
^ 9^ The slanting aide of the 

i^rture of a door, &c 
^ V A P". fe-ale ornament, 
v^ ^ -^ V^' weed. 
'^ ^ A torch. 
J JT Powder. 

^ftj^ A wattle. 
^ ^ 3. 4. A loss. 
)J^ F^T^ A par. creeping plant 
f ir^ Spurring on. 



8 
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^ ^iJ Mixture. 

§7 A gap between two hills. 
9 ^ The leaf of a mill-stone. 

*^ Oil cake. 
^ ^ 3. 4. A paying off. 
Jt *^ The pith of straw reeds, 

&c 
^ ^ Superabundance, 
tl" ^fr A strip. 
^ ^ 4- 3. A drove of cattle for 

market. 
9fl- ^TT The filaments of the wild 

Brab tree. 
cRt ^^ A place for stowing. 



^ *^tr^ A bad habit. 

vSt *^R' Profit ; stock. 

91* ^r? Threshing, 

t #T Compromise. . 

^t ^fR" A large stone. 

'FT ^'Str A disclosing. 

i|r *#? 3. 4. Vertigo. 

^ *^t^ A breaking; 

^ iJtT mf. A crore. 

^ ^fj A hem. 

^ ?51t a letting go. 

#T+3. An elephant's trunk, 

it ff^ -f 4. A bet. 





TheJoUowing Nouns in 


? arc Feminine. 


^ 


^7 3, Fighting. 


^ 


^ A bifiircated st^ke. 


^ 


*^TT Augmentation. 


> 


*t2r nf. A silver toe-ring, &c. 


?T 


5TT -\- 3. A grinder tootli. 


air 


^Nr Pulling. 


9 


^ A par. plant. 








The following Nouns in ^ are Feminine. 


^ 


-^vi'*"! A slap. 




M\<ki^\ -f 4. A frame for wa- 




-4i4^"l A kneaflFul, (Scott) 




ter pitchers. 




ti|«hw| A par. species of snake. 




c4|*"I Junction by a chain, &c. 




^NfT + 4. A par. breed of 

mi 




fcicK"! A hiding-place. 




horses. 




^R^TT Rollmg one s self on 




t<"*"l" The roaring of a tiger. 




the ground. 




IftpinT A sudden squatting 
down. 


^ 


^^ A quarry ; a mine. 






8|R^T A mark on cattle, &c. 




ih^ehu| Sitting squat. 




KP^ 3. 4. Preserving. 




TO^iW Lying or squatting 


T 


?nt^Fr Sitting widely and' 




down. 




roomily. 
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i|e&4|U| Taking care of. 

4i<4|«| 'Falling down exhausted. 
^ •f^OT A pole for carrying 
heavy loads. 

^hrr A par* part of a drill- 
plough. 
^ ^<m»l Obstruction ; confined- 
ness. 

^;'^ Lumber. 

*<^^»| The tucks of a petticoat. 

J^pafuf 3. 4. Shiftmg of sails. 
ST ^dvsTT A par. tree. 
Z h=f«h<!'"I Clamminess. 

^\l^\ Crowdedness. 
7 3770]* A par. musical air. 

Jim Interweaving. 

jD^uI a shady resting-place for 
cattle. 

R<ldMi A lamp-stand. 
'^ ^fiTT The verge of a precipice. 

^fT'l Form ; fashion. 

^sm* Joining. 

gTvTT A broom. 

^^^ Abiding-place. 
^ '^2^ An ascent 

^t^TTfo' A pulling or drawing. 
rT 55;^ A quagmire. 
^ Jjm An mterweaving. 

4fl>J"l A par. earthen vessel. 
VT 1^ A swell of good fortune. 
q #rT A mallet for beating 
floors. 

Srrnr Stupor. 

^ETTT A quagmire. 



5rqnf A hiding-place. 

f^TcpTfii. The smearing of a wall, 
&c. with cow-dung. 
cfT %n»r A sling, 
f *rRT A par. tree. 

<an^ A grove. 

^^"1 A slander. 

c4ii«| A distance. 

^Ht a bunch of fruit. 
T ^iTHTT A species of snake. 

^RTT A proverb, 
r ^<f<"l A declivity. 

^^ An anvil ; a kind of senna. 

^^<"| A slippery place. 

^^qnCTT Pasture. 

N?7T A fissure. 

^<«r A par. tree. 

*'srR7T Price current. 

I^WT A slippery place. 

TO^TT Litter ; mess. 

qferr A small pond. 

Ti^ryi Any thing which com- 
pletes. 

%^ Grass or hay; provender. 

r4l*<"l A par. dish. 
^ *ifto"i A hog ; a dangerous road. 

f^va«i A cranny. 

ifil*^"! Diarrhoea. 
^ «Pr A grazing fee. 

^T^m" Gorging. 

9Tnr^ Force. 

3^|6<iu|' Remembrance. 

gif^ A good concluding. 

g^ar^ A state of exhaustion. 
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4k|o&<|V| A slur. 

%19r A pAT. tree. 

^%3i|«r A par. tree. 

j)q5 | 4«| Giving a leasee 

ipC^ The boasetaz. 

mp(^ A snathes lura 

^|o5^ Teanngr* 

^n Cast ; make ; form. 

tflTT A stretdt ; along run* 

^f^ A tripartite leaf. 

f Ho&M»r Oil-seed plant. 

^ITT The rope to which cattle 
are bounds 

^TTTV A run. 

nnn^ Vexing and tiring out * 

fT|7<[vr A par. plant. 

qftZ"^ Deeeiying; a trick* 

ft^^ Figured work 

4to8?|^ CoBiPOjing with cere- 
mony. 

)T?nnr7 Spreading materials on 
a field for burning. - 

Mc4HU| A letter of credit. 

ittriTf A' premium on money 
borrowed* 

^|^:^pr-\-4k A 8oI^»n migrch. 

^NiTT The state of being cozen- 
ed. 

t^ A bog. 

qfRwr A stream, 

^oS^ Tracing letters. 

fl[r^+4 A seam. 

^^m Delivetranoe. 

t*n«i LoQseaess of the bowels. 



9 or^OT 3. 4. A lancinating pain. 

^^ Intimacy; loss. 

ttW( A gale. 

^^TT 3. 4. The guidii^string 
of a buUocL 
W ^rf^ A calling after. 
tS S^fSTf Roughness of a floor. 

^Mo&u| A marsh. 

^Slfaswr A rope for drying dothes. 

f^gS^ Nailing down. 

if^SFn A par. little bird. 

J||a6U| A confused state* 

^oS^rfiu A ravine. 

'4|o&w| A sievew 

#oBar Waste by the treading of 
cattle. 

f^^loS^r Extreme scantiness of 
water in a well. 

qesof A general flight 

l^fSB^ Twisting* 

♦jsgof Sand* 

qTonr The coyering season* 

R^o&«r Combination^ 

^toS^r Rolling on the ground, 
an" «T"II^I"I A hurried collecting. 

9ir^ 8. An oathu 
^r ?3fFr A mine. 
^ (ITT An oflenaiTe smdL 
ST N^STT Muddiness. 
5T fPT (in comp.) A holder. 
m UTTd. 4. A disease of the 
neck. 

U 3Tra«r The north wind. 
^pRPr + 4. A livelihoods 
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Pt^ The lime tree. 
W"H«T mf* Garlic plant 
^ 3. A throe, a pang. 
^^ A piece of dried cow«diing. 
^ Red gum ; a par. disease. 
17K A pack-saddle. 
^^T A sort of centipede. 
JK fii« A trough. 
^H A par. plant. 



The follmcirtg is a Ldst of the Feminine Nouns in ?r; except 
Names of Wiomen^ Persian and Arabic Nouns of the 
^h Declension, Compound Words, and Abbreviations 

of words ending in f or r 

$q^ Strength ; a brass lamp. 
vRntf Scraping together of 



^ 


m^ Deficiency. 


1 


^ 


JHfvf A rack for fodder. 


w 

•^ 




«l^|ur Gunwale of a ship. 


t 




^Ttrnr + d. a sandal. 


IT 




^H^TT 3. A grindstone. 


> 


ns 


^ri^ 3. The south-wind. 


qt 


% 


^ A badge;asign. 


^ 




^ Husks of grain. 


3t 


I 


^ A double of doth, kc 


sr 



^ ^PRT^ Dunning. 

^B^IT^ The office of Desh- 

mookh. 
1\^^^!^ Sliding along on the 

buttocL 
^^^ fn. Success. 
r^*<h^ Earnings. 
^ IBRT Nausea, 
rcra^ Urine. 

3T *^HW A sharp c<Hitention. 

STTEf Connexion. 

^If^ A division ; a share. 

^inr Connexion. 

^U^H Affinity. 
^ »R?r Mercantile correspon- 
dence. 

#^ A kind of Icrttery. 
«r TOW Way; course of life. 
^ «rcf Credit 

^qftf Means; funds. 



money, 
^^mi A contusion. 
Rhtficf A leather worn by a 

waterman* 
^fW + 4. A kind of kettlo- 

drum* 
%^ Companionship. 
?RT^?f An acting* 
^ninr An engme. 
TTT? Amusement 
'snr^r Bilge-water. 
^hfRW + 8. Cambay. 
PlW Integrity. 
?7nr + 3. The subject of a 

king, &C. 
«?RCW Waving a lamp round an 

idol, &c. 
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ly^ A reputable married wo- 
man. 

niTRjcf The medium of persons. ' 

ipf A copy. 

i^r^rK? A par. kind of vessel. 
7 ^c4^c| Green spots in the hot 
season. 

^\chi^ A dried plantain ieaf. 

^Ri^ Ditto. 
^ ?^ A spare moment. 

7 qToRT A prying into. 

^14o&^ -V- d. The west 
9S ^TOT Sacred rice, 
arr ^TFf 3. A father's sister. 
qjT SRH Lustre. 

^^ The slough of a snake. 
m *qnf The proper season. 
^ U^u||^ The balance of an ac- 

count. 
^ ?IPr A wire. 
^ <<M Indigence, 
m ^?Trr Semen virile. 

idrf 3. 4. A shred of cloth, 
qr **IRr A kind of leaf ; a spathe. 
iff HTrf 3. An idle story. 
XJl vd^ + 4. Manner; mode. 
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l|nr 3. 4. An achievement 

arvs|<1<T 3. 4. Goozerat 

TORT 3. 4. A kind of vessel. 

TOtT 3. 4. The marriage com- 
pany. 

55T?f 3. A kick. 

^rnf An epidemic. 

4^1 irf A jury. 
^ <FRf 3. 4. Ribband; lace. 
% ^ 3. The head-line of ac- 
counts. 

q<4id fh. Magnitude. 

fi^ A span. 

B^J|o&|^ 3. 4. Tresspassing. 

ofrrT Anxious regard. 

Ml ^ J rl Urging. 

IR" The ravelling of thread. 

^ A kind of herpes. 

^ A slip ; a slice. 

*^ A bead ; a seton. 

^IrT A par. plant 

rrffff Chewing the cud. 
^ SRifT 3. A trinket 
'i^T^ <4rii Harassing conduct. 
T^" *TCr The back of a card. 



tr 

SET 






>* N 



The following Nouns in ^ are Feminine. 



^ ^ 3. 4. A nose-jewel. 
<T ?nw+ 3. fin. An oath. 
^ g^5^ + 4. The farther side. 



W ^IPT Company ; association, 
fl" ^hr A cloth serving for a cloak* 
^ ^t^ A huge body. 
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^^ e^ 



The following Nouns in t are Feminine. 

N. B. — Persian and Arabic Nouns of the 4th Declension are not 

inserted. 

3f|tR" 3. A bar (of a grate &c.) 

Pr^TRT Value. 

^BIT 3. Hallooing. 

f&T Any thing chopped. 

RIT -f 4. A kind of wild date 
tree 

*fe'-i- 3. A Mahometan fes- 
tival. 

•it5"A street. 

^ Stupefaction from intoxi- 
cation. 

^ 4 3« A ladle full of boiled 
rice. 

m^ Betel-nut, &c as a dessert. 

%^ Confinedness. 

*^T Rubbish. 

^^ A cocoanut-shell cup. 

^ fin. A par. tree. 
\^ -f 3. Imprisonment. 

^JT -\- A pair, sweetmeat. 

i^ A dock. 

ifNr Four kambulas in a piecer 



^ 


^ar3. A husband*^ sister. 


^ 




qpicT A lane. 


^ 


^ 


4dH<i 3. A commission. 


m 


f 


HH<i A piece of peeled sugar- 


R? 




cane. 


ftr 




^ER?T3r A par. medicinal shrub. 




^ 


<i<<i fin. -j- 3. A disorder, 
^i"?" 3. A chessman. 


i^ 




^rBi^" A par. thorny plant. 


^ 




i^K< 3. The autumn. 


^ 




^icT -\- 3. A direction. 




^ 


3Ft^ A dry scurf. 


? 




qH< The rice which collects a- 






bout the thresher's feet. 


i 


?n- 


ajl^|<i An unlucky shadow. 


t 


H 


^EffWT A par. medicinal plant. 


t 


^ 


fC 3. 4 A limit. 


$r 


ozr 


fa^ Turmeric 


•>* 


W 


m^ Food. 


% 


«rr 


ITO" 3. 4. A shred of cloth. 


«r 


5Tr 


TTR* 3. 4. A kind of vessel. 


in 


qrr 


tfffcT An inclosing ii^alL 


#r 


'ir 


7(17 The heap on the threshingf 
floor. 





The following Nouns in ^ arc Feminine. 



J{ ?W* 3. 4. fm. Honey. 
^ ^nt^ Hunting. 
ifT TW A gad-fly. 



ft{ gpw 3. Fuel. 

^ B^ -^ 4 Gloominess of th^ 

clouds. 
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Thefollomng Nouns in sr are Feminine. 



n 


Jin' Rapid chanting. 


w 


^R + 3. The body. 




inrr + 3. Care. 


^ 


JnCT5r-\- 3. Thenedt. 


^ 


^5iR" Recreating one's self. 


vT 


"^w*! Currency. 


«r 


0<^Depth or shriUness of tone 


or 


OR + 4. Sifting. 


^ 


*5RPr 3. The neck. 








?RR 3. 4. An arch. 




^HH 3. 4. Loose trowsers. 


OT 


?[rpr Fineness. 


W 


^*^fH fn. Loss. 


qr 


^<if-l A gosafvee's lungootee. 


* 


^^t^ A spy-glass. 


le. 55f 


^Rf^Land. 


^ 


^ + 3. A small fire. 




WJ 3. Son's wife. 



The following Nouns in q are Feminine. 



ITT 3. Common report 
8?TnrvrT Checking ; curbing. 

9T7 3. A sto(9 ^^ ^ ^"^ <^f 
prey. 
r 5|r??T+3. Singed food. 

?9^3. 4. A pain in the bowels. 

^^^ 3. 4. An arched recess. 
^ ^X^ A notch* 
or OTT A stroke of the hand. 

3ffrT 3. 4. A stoop of a burd. 

Oftrd. Stupor. 

*zn' 3. A stroke from a horse. 

*?fn' Sunshine in rainy weather. 

VTT 3. 4. A tap; a rap. 
m *rPT+3. Pan^ng. 
ftr ftrr 3. 4. A sheU. 
^ ^ 3. A slate or slab. 



«r 



£f fhr -i 3. A noting down* 

Ct Ctr Lathing. 

^r(t7 3. 4. A sun blink. 

^ *«{^ 3. Sunshine. 

^ 1^ fh. 4 3 A flush of spirits. 

% ^3. A trip of a porter. 

& ^tj-i- 3. A stoop of a bird. 

? ^7-1-3. A boundary. 

S" *eg 8. A lump ; a mass. 

^ ^ The chill of an ague. 

^ ^or?9rt"3.Am8eseed. 

^ 1^ a 4. PoHshing. 

^ ^^T 3. 4. A cottage. 

^ *'^4. 3. A long piece of palm 

wood, 

d" #7 3. Sleep. 

^ #T 4- 3. A kind of sword. 
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Thefollomng Nouns in ^ are Feminine. 

tTTV 3. A side. U TO^3 JnvestitiHre with a robe. 

rTeStfi- -f 3. A term at cards. rTrfPTT 3. 4. Commendation, 

♦qpjj- _|- 3. Vapour ; steam. JJ jpr4- 4. Combings of hair. 

iJT^ 8. One of a suit of cards. % ^ 3. A camion. 



The following Nouns in f are Feminine. 



ST 
55" 



^5*^ 3. A tfkJL ; an ill habit 

^Jf -f 3. Form. 

2X -V 3. An imposing air. 

^PR" + 3. Cause, reason. 

«njT f 3. Dreadfulness. 

3r^ -f 3. Contingent business. 

?T^ + 3. Wages, 
ajf 3^ ^ 4. A kind df vinegar. 
cCT ^fTTT A bar of metal, 
qr ^Tf + 4. A hole on a ledge of 

rock. 
^ rlH 3. 4. Rust. 

ilffdh 3. 4. A kind of fire-work. 



IT 



^n* + 3. A Idndof metal beH* 

ifT? 4- 4. An article ; an item< 
^H + 3. Thin treads. 
JJ<M 3. An Arab ship. 
<i75K 3. A cupboard. 
Trf^ The pomegranate tree. 
^^ + 8. Retinue ; suite. 
^ A crowd; a swarm. 
9ir^8. Heat. 
^ Slime, 
thr A knob of brass. 
^ 3. An outcry ; a clamour. 
^[^A. pendulous head of grain. 



The Feminines in it are the two following. 

^ ?1JT + 3. A string of small bells. vST ^i^T 3. A tongM^ 





The following 


Nouns in ^ are Feminine. 


^ 


<<4)4| 3. A sum. 




♦iT^nr 3. A graft 


^ 


^pgTT + 3. A wound. 




1^^^ fii. + 3. A par. part 




HtJ^ + 3. Risk;. hazard 


. 


ahooqqu. 


T 


ifjR 3. A lady of rank. 


m 


^j^ 3. A bridle. 


tf 


Mr^H fn. Vehemence. 


^ 


^^rW An almond tree. 


^ 


^<IT 3. Shame. 


^r 


sirr;r 4- 4. Epidemic disease. 


55" 


3T5T1T 3. The world. 


^ 


qrnr + 8* Self-coUectedness. 
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^ in? -f 4. An eet 
^ qf%nrd.Thewe8t. 
# cn^TT-h 3. Treating with re- 
spect. 

^^TT A chain bow. 

TRT 3i The least space. 

a^Tiffxr Opium. 

dl^f 3. 4. Instruction. 
^ r^nnrd* 4. Sense of honour. 
ft ^RTlf^d. A campaign. 
iSf ^rStir + 3. A portion. 



ft 

St 



^ zr^ The office of registrar. 
W^ 3. 4. An intoxicating pre^ 
paration. 

7 snr Spruceness. 

J ^ + 3. A beast's or bird's taiU 

^ \sm 3. A running. 

^ S^^+3. Determination. 

^ ^pTTf A season. 

& *%3r 3. An embrace. * 

^ Tjnr 3. 4. A sort of centipede. 



7%e following Nouns in ^ are Feminine^ in addition to 
several which generally take i for ^, though^ as these are 
all of the 4}th Declension^ the latter would seem to be the 
original and correct form. 



^ ^^i\ A kind of snake. 

?f f^r?nT A kind of snake. 

^ Ir^ 3. Paste in the form of 
worms. 

f Mo^^ Race; family. 

oS ^3S^ A ravine. 

^ TT^fR Mutual aiding in agri- 
cultural labours. 



H{ l^nr 3. 4. A wild outcry. 

W J?R A branch. 

W *W^ Cream. 

%■ *%^ Gold or silver lace. 

^ ^hr A term in golf. 

^^ ^73q" 3. Blessedness^ 



The following Nouns in ^r are Feminine^ 



*mX. A par. unlucky day. 
<.<t<4t<3. 4. fii. A brickbat. 
<h|eh<The skimming of the sur- 
face of the water by a stone, &c 
r^?7-V3. A butt with the horns. 
St^TT + 3. A stumbling. 



Z^ 3. A belch. 
'TO^r mfii. A carpet. 
i?T^iT"A cake of bread, 
linj^ A par. tree, 
^tfl"?: 3. 4. Wool. 
\¥\^K 3. 4. Texture. 
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^ ^fST Light fleecy clouds. 

q^X" A kind of gourd. 

qn9?r Sheltering, as a bird her 
young. 

«R«r^ 4- 4. A chronicle. 

^jra?: 3. Sugar. 
Zf 9[T 3. 4. Horse itch. 

4UNK' The Indian potato. 

mm, A water vessel. 

^ipT A steep slope. 

^pfT A par. plant. 

?nK A par. shrub. 
? WK 3. 4. A snare ; a net. 
^ ^I'^K. 3. 4. A wedge. 
^ ^ fm. Brocade. 
' ^«K 3. Sight. 

fii^ + 3. Red saffron. 
Z r?r A ridiculing. 
^ qferr The body of a village, 
g" ?nC A ferry-boat 

^M^T! Failure in duty. 

<hM< + 4. Sdssors. 

ic|H<' 3. 4. Regard. 

eri'^<" A par. plant. 
V <innr 3. 4. A hu'ge flat stone. 
^ 5X The brinL 

^R^-|- 3. Constitution of mind. 

t||(J< a sheet. 

^f^ A par. plant. 

9^ 3. The highest law court. 

1?{T Rubbish. 
5f 8H^ A pomegranate tree. 

J^ mf. 3. 4. An art. 



qr TC Way ; style. 

qrqrx + 3. A stone splinter. 
? ^ch^< + 3. Intelligence. 

^^ +3. AMahomedantomb. 

ct^ 3. The loins. 

?^^ Intelligence. 

im^ 3. &n. A par. gold coin. 

?ER7R:-1-3. Rivalling, 

|Tr A par. play. 
)? ^ Complement. 

BTHT^r Satisfaction. 

qnTr3. 4. A drill-plough. 
JT ^TO" 3. 4. Age. 

4<4^X A par. plant. 
' f&ipC Abundance of goodthings. 

^ g"SR: A fringe. 
^ «FRX A wedge. 

^R?: The silk-cotton tree. 
^ ^ 3. 4. A shower of rain. 

^r^3. 4. Deficiency; a moth* 

?rB?r A moth. 

<jO^< m. A par. ornament. 

^[H'C An alligator. 
? ^fT fin. 3. 4. The heyday. 

5y^ 3. 4. A wave. 

iJl^i' 3. A par. gold coin* 
an* «TR: a goad. 
^ 5lrf?:Need* 

M4H 3. 4. A crying out 

lil4iK Hunting. 
^ *?JK A squirrel. 

«l4cj|< ' 3. 4. A warehouse. 
i]T TIT + 3. A flint 
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ftinr or %llf^ + 4. Forced 
servioe. 
^ mr A kite. 

lirar Reoediti|f. 
^ ^TT Young greeti grass. 
•rr CSfRT 3. 4. Troasers. 

^9IW:4-8, A shoe. 
5T 'i<aK 8. An unprofitable trip. 
^ <*<tK 3. 4. A sort of dagger, 
yr gspc 3. 4. A bullock's saddle 
girth. 

^ 4U1H-4. A par. kindof snake. 
tTT cirr 3. A wir*. 

ticiK 3. 4. fii. A three^nnged 
guitu'. 

5T JRK 3- 4. The bunch of a 
camel. 

^ Hfff+8. The edge of a weapon. 
or JtTRC Noon. 

ftni?: A coating 6f pitch. 
m WTT The height of a vessel. 
W T^TRTT 3. 4. A kind of blun- 

derbuss. 
m *«^n: Love; affection. 

*i''<^\K or «pj^ A kind (rf snake. 
^ ^RTTTt" Contesting. 
^ ^IT 3. 4. The afterHrth. 

f^V\ A clump of bamboos. 

w^nr Neighbouring villages (to 
a town.} 

?n:^n:or ^i^Rn: e. 4. a sword. 

'T^ff^ 8. 4. Coarse broad tape. 
#^ A elf^Jttkr course, 
g^::^^ 3. 4. Trousers. 



fr *qin: + 3. a crow-bar. 
i re + 3. Strength. 

fnhr 3. Indurated head of a boil. 
^(ix A travelling company of 
ants. 
^ IM^< Distress. 
^M«M< Sni^* 
ftnKtr Care. 
sr^K" Lustre. 
^ ^^or^ Rice and buBk. 
'TI" ^i^Hlii af. A large ladhrella. 

«fnfrr A grant of lasnd. 
^ *^ + 3* A crack; adnnk. 
at ^W A Mttle chain, 
ff JTC A buttock* 
«Ff «Ftr Returning, 
fl" «#ril*ifl'< The corknder tree. 
^tftlilT Special cucifinb^s. 
tHErfhC ApictiMre. 
RT StMr: The hi&e tree. 
?[fr ^Sk" A veiii- 

?r**ri<" A fatdt 
fr Mi^ A welL 
gr *gT Refflaainder. 

^^ 3. 4% A par. tree, 
q; ^ A leak. 

i^Jt A par. pulse. 
»J^ IJT End of a cart's shaft 
J qrq^ Deficiency, 
f lf?Tr Patience. 
H, ^r 3. 4. White inould. 
g; 3jT H- 4. Perm^bleaess. 
H J-?^ Wild jasmine. 
*rrtii A par. plant 
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;ni5:3. Akindofpulae. 


^ 


t 


^^ A conAised gpwled state. 




^ 


^ P<^ular commotioa. 


? 


Z 


C^ Satiety. 


^ 


^ 


It A pot beBjr. 


^ 


^ 


^ Delay. 


or 


^ 


^ A guava tree. 


fT 


^ 


^ Edge; verge. 





^ 



wT 



^nc Birds* dung. 

<i*f5li A scimitar. 

?R7^ A par. flower shrub. 

^a 4. The edge. 

^ The jujube tree. 

^fr A pat. earthen vesseL 

f)?: Earth deposited by torrents* 



The following Nouns in ^ are Feminine. 



^m^ 4- 3. Wisdom. 
3^7^ Carelessness, 
tf^sr fo. The will of God. 
Rf^^ A term at cards. 
Jlf^ or 51^ A kind of paper 

kite. 
5f^ 3. A copy. 
mHi^' Leisure to sit down. 
?[Rrer 8. 4. A device. 
RjT^eT -f 3. Furbishing. 
Mi^« 3. 4. Emptiness. 

??cr^ A kind of touch-stone. 
7f^ The hole at marbles. 
\5|4|^ A plough'^sfaare. 
^pi^ Harmony of measures. 
917^ A tridc 
^^ 3 The armpit 
iT^iTt? &. Impo(Kture. 
^f^^ 4ft An assault. 
H^tji Drawbadc. 
'TW^ 3. 4. A stage df a jour- 
ney. 

^T^ or JJ|U| A par. tree. 



^ qrti^ Slaughter. 

^ ^ A share c^ produce. 

5" ^<i^H4^ Interchanging. 

BTFX^ Admonition. 

5^5tr^ A bog. 

VsTR^ Disorder. 
^ RrOT^ A third of the produce* 
? ^rt^ A par. i^ant 

H^^ 3. 4. A smart sounding 
slap. 

it*JicJ A season of danger. 
IT «tirt4i« 4- 3. Exhaustion. 

Jf^STfsr Muslin. 
^ fifsr One's turn for a year's 

enjoyment of an office. 
9 H? Shooting pain. 

^RIH 3. 4. Lying on one side. 

^7^? 3. 4. Harvest time. 

$itico 4- 4. Dedsion. 

POTcT 4- 4. One's proper place, 
f ^Tf^y + 4. Exercise. 
*Tr s^ToJ* 4- 3. A par. tree. 
^ w<ai^ 3.4. A bullock water-skin* 
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^ ^IK Custom. 

•T^TcT Stoppage. 
Hr ^IW^ 3. 4. Clamour. 

S|vi||c4 3. 4. A swivel. 

4fyi||c4 Power, 
m* Qr^ 3. 4. A basket used at 

marriages. 
2T 7T^ 3. 4. A shield, 
tir tfT^ A small embankment 
<7r ^9T^ The house lizard. 
Jfl" 4J<j|4{|H Velvet 
m vpTTc^ 3. A horse's mane. 
^ ^<<l«& -f 3. Union for prepar- 
ing the soil for bummg. 

ftr^Tcy + 4. A wall 
^ *OT5r 3. 4. A shawl. 

^nor^ 3. 4. A torch. 
^ ^fT^ BarL 
C «hljc4 A large iron boiler. 

4?|^rf' The hole at trapstick. 

mij^ 3. A wife. 
«fit ^4(I?S' -f 4. The pin in a camel's 

nose. 
5^f^ff^ Difficulty. 
iff i|o&ii)^ Vexatious tending. 
^ ^T^T A cleft, 
fff ^ff^ 4- 3. Lustre ; glass. 
St «hifl^ 3. 4. A par. creeping 

plant 
€t 2t5r + 3. Looseness. 
% «k"Tlc4 -f 3. Taking up rice for 

transplanting. 



41" ^ff^ 4- 4. Sour grueL 

Jfl^i'fl^ A medley. 
% ;ar7T%r Gathering in money. 
^ #in^ + 3. Looking after. 

d^^K Collection of the rev- 
enue. 
^ <\^^ Hire of tending cattle, 
ir 3pr Clamour. 
^ ^^ A fire-place. 
S S^ A horse cloth. 
)r ){c7 3. 4. Stupefaction. 

^TT^T^ 3. 4. Astonishment 
^ ip^cT A pellet bow. 
7 ^ Deceitftd speech. 

^ri^"* 3. 4. A sign. 

^ ^c? Abundance. 

% ^IV*j5^J A kind of toad. 

t* ^ A part of a coin with the 

stamp effaced. 

^ 7^ A term at dice. 

^ Ql^feT A half share. 
'^ ^ Mixture. 

^ • ^ Abundance. 

^ 9^^^ Rudeness. 

\sl3t?J Oppression. 

% ?^ fti. A creeping plant 

^ ^ mf. Porterage. 

^r ^t^ A hostage ; nf. Moisture. 

^ ^*|^' mf. A par. plant 

St St?y A cavity ina tree. 

^i ^irit^T Yellow amaranth. 

«8t "Kt^ A sheet of paper. 
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The following Nouns in ^, besides words in flT?, ^. are 

Feminine. 



^ 
«• 






SR or IH" 4- 3. The arms in 
the positioii they are in when 
embracing. 
^ + 4. Taste. 
97r^7 Reclining. 
^T«r 8. A wooden shoe. 
a?t2r«r Inclined plane at a draw- 
well. 
tR* Giddiness. 
JJR" The day of full moon. 
^-|- A line of men, &c. 
^K^ A par. tree. 
^^ 3. A kind of sacred grass. 
^T^ 3. A well with steps. 
"^CT fin. A fi'equenting. 
^^ 3. 4. Great abundance. 
5r^ + a Wool 
^ToJ^ 8 A certain nukshutru. 
ff ?S7 3. A thread of cocoa yam. 
m ^fTf Red ochre. 
W ^^vflN Pomp. 
?r *^R + 3. A cocoanut shell 
ladle. 



cT 



9HF3r7 Hostile ravages. 
?T m^TT A rough-dug weU. 
rfr *rTFT Mild sunshine. 
^ ^ 8. Runnmg. 
^fT ^RT 3. A boat 

tRRT a tent-rope. 
l?r JIR 3. 4. Guile. 
BT oTR" 3. 4. A hag. 
^ ^ + 3. A fathom. 
W ^ + 3. Cat-gut. 
^ f!f + 3. Spirit, earnest desire- 
<^ ^ or ^ 3. 4. Pitiful moan- 

ings. 
55t lTt«£j1 3. Simplicity. 
^ ^ A daughter. 
^ ^3. 4. An embrace. 
? ?f A tridc 
^ ?^ 3. 4. A hoard, a deposit 
^ ^ -h 3. A par. kindof fish. 
^ If 3. Gravel 

$ fhr 8. 4. A small roll of flour^ 

&c. 
35; ^8. The east 



The following Nouns in ^ are Feminine. 

^ Wt^r^ A quiver. jp J^O- Sacrificial grass. 

f^ Hlfo5*l A complamt 



The following Nouns in ^ are Feminine. 

*?F Wr 3. A promise. 

^ ^TTOf^ The state of being splendidly fitted up. 
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TkefoUowing 



9 

5r 






^ 



s^FH fill- ^Rte. 

^ H 4^ 4- 4^ A par. ionlaneiit. 

Wfm9 3-4. Tcfffwnd. 

q^LoflBiDtnide. 

IT^Q^ Bnuhwood for bimiD^. 

^iRf Bits of cbopped stnw. 

5H^a 4. Afflc 

♦fil^r^a Atbipg. 

^^^T^ Demfl^tioD. 

q^ Lamp-black. 

3f^ -V 3. A blind tmnonr. 

^^:?cra. 4. Spitew 

fl^ d. A par. esciiient vege- 
table. 
^^ 3. The bole for llie tent pole. 
Riq[<4j Reeomamidaliicn* 
c^ 3. 4.The serum of a wound. 

^^^B 3* 4. Satin. 

f^ri^r^r? 3. 4. A royal court 

4|^ 3. Day of tbe full moon. 

U\m^ Groundfor niismg grain 
in tbe bot season. 

flro 3. Cold spray. 

Pl^snj fm- wMl f^SSH 3. A 
nauseating. 

sft^ The axletree of a cart 

^n^ 3. The udder. 
W ^T^RT A petition. 
cr ^sRTR! Sourness. 

f^TTRT Sweetness. ' 

^ -f 4. An obstinate dry 
cougb. 















cr 



]|cr^l9 Tbe marvel of Pern. 

«lf93w4. Husiksyftcof rice. 

^qi9 3.4» Haadaomeness. 

OiIiNt 3. 4. Ah ordar. 

QIIH + 3. Thirtt 

^19 Abea^ 

'«<^<I6 3. 4. A breastplate. 

ni^lH3. 4. A bereditaiy office. 

^sps 3. 4. A par. rakshuaee. 

ji^jif l 3. 4. Ob^sance. 

#9 SSaag. 

f^n#9 Asmall kiisi of misin. 

ft9 Hul^ ofienoe. 

ij^i^ Defect 

^HTiHirH Perraadlng. 
^ ^TOTET Haraafflng, worryk^. 

j^^9t9 3.4. A qufistiomag. 

^ A side of tbe body. 

q^The baodiooterat 

iri;^ Alaxge coffer. 

q^Q^ Open inyestigation. 
cfT ^ 3. 4. Instiigaition to eviL 
3J ^JET 3. 4. A crucible. 

§TEr 3. 4. A dry cough. 

^H 4- A thron^g. 

"^4- 4. A town gate. 

^^^ Manner. 

>H 3. Spray. 

STifte The beginning of the fair 
season. 

^^ A par. plant 

fte 3. 4. Earnest desire. 



^ 
i 
^ 

T 

•^ 



^ 

.^ 
9 

». 

^ 

^ 
^ 



^ 
^ 



fT 



qr qTH 3. 4. The iron part of a koolwa. 
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ThefoUmmng Nmins in ^ are FeminiHe. 



^ 



€ 



Bfr^To?-^ 3. Conjecture. 

BT^f^cKoT Degenerate times. 

%^ro^ Exuberance. 

^(^SS A loose heap^ 7 

A\ii^ A variegated quilt. 

<2l<<fo6 The highest joint of tT 
dzhondubu 

^3? Starch. ^ 

*4^tS A first ploughing. 

trans' A state of confusion. i^ 

^^tS Unbuilt ground in a vil- 7 
lage. 

*i[o5 An oozing. ^ 

a^Tf^ -\- d. The hole at mar- 
bles. 

*3{viJ|o6 Litter, lumber. 

Bjlf^f -f 3. A bar to fasten a ^ 
door. 

'«}i|'o2>' Abundance. 

\i<J|o&' A par. disease. 

iST^tS A flux. 

)n|o5 Impostm^ )T 

4{<J|o& A falling dowA from 
exhaustion. 

giTS A par. com-weed. 

^ijo? Refuse, dr^fs. J{ 

^IRT^ 3. 4. Goatskin. ?: 

^3B A ravine. 

?rq^ AWt. 

;lr5^ Waste in fiisiag tnetals. 

Iffoir -\- S. A tot blast o^ air. ^ 

^tss Kioe broken in hudcing. 

i^tiezr A ra^e. 

10 



Vi7 A par. disease. 

M|v<o& Padrie-root tree. 

i|iio&' The iron ring of amallet. 

qr?ezrd. 4. A double bullock- 
sacL 

W^:^ and fitllcA Yellow orpi- 
ment. 

ejr^aT -|- 4. A sort of hoe. 

^f^T? and 4«[eft Constant wear. 

^>io5 Prodigality. 

OTo? Saturation with rain. 

^^ToZr A sandal. 

fl\f*ho4 A par. tree. 

Ql*o& The betel-nut tree. 

RERTNicSThe custard-apple tree. 

Hlt!4«ho& A par. tree. 

^J^ar The circlet put on the 
head to sustain a pitcher. 

rfKieS Botheration. 

HVC^ A pigeon house. 

^nsr Misty and rainy weather* 

^ijo^ A fit of coughing. 

^PTo^ A copious falling of flow- 
ers, &c 

J[^x Empty-eared rice. 

^1(3S Qualmishness. 

JK5^ + 3. Poison. 

<f^ Cholefa morbus. 

H«o&' The cocoanut tree. 

%^ Tncoherent speecii. 

5?S5 {better 4te) A line. 

sTvrrfS? MilchieVous tricks. 

«f»*f^c6 A moaning. 
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Pf^ff(9 A netgreduUL 

2p^7 The combmgs of lu(ir. 

Pf4e& A clarified fiqnor. 

qV^foT Snake-gourd. 

T^HoS Vertiga 

^n^ and ^ + 4. Whisding. 

fl^^ HertMige. 
Q' d^e& A par. dish. 

q'4^«& A second crop of small- 
pox. 

qf^TBo^ A mason's lereL 

flrQfl^ and f^Rle^ Mixture, 
f foS A blast of hot air. 
•TT ^'irsf A false accusation. 
^ iJ4i|e& The monung. 
^ ^BfToET A long narrow building, 
iff *^VP^ A thicket 
9T 7T3 Split or broken pulse. 
^ ^HIo& A kind of rice. 
t|r tlfeir A pile of cow-dung for 

burning. 
^ sffar The prow of a vesseL 

'K*1I<>&' + 3. A mortar. 
m ^qroS* A stone fence round a 

welL 
tfif cFToT A slip or shred. 
IT ^Tffe^ Neglect. 
Iff ^[5^+ 3. A horse's mane. 

ikimd 4- 3. A par. kind of toy. 

(pTTo^ A kind of cupboard in a 
boat. 

l!)t^|e&' A kind of rice. 

CrniR A porcupine. 
^ tJ9 -f 8. Resin. 



ar «SF7+3- SolinL 

^ qi7 Depreciation of currencjv 

^i\^ A par. kind of web. 

sm«& A par. kind of web. 

•f4|e& The new com. 

^4|o& A par. flower shrub. 

^^ifl» A kind of moss. 
^ 97 3. A schooL 

<|ilffl<>& A cymbaL 
fT «?P^ A par. plant. 

irl^lcS A par. kind of web. 
tj( nnjV7 The b^ging of a Brah- 
man to enable him to perform 
his moanf, 
# ^rar 3. 4. A bolt 
a ^tSjeS The tucked-in end of a 

garment- 
•fl" ^^foS In<£go. 
^ ^fSS Earnings. 
It ^oS The rise of the tide. 
% %5S Profusion. 
^ '^oS A small fence round m 

yard, ^c.^ 
% q*'«4l|o& A par. dish. 
^ ^ Abundance. 
% *^ 3. A season ; a par. time. 
gr ^npaToy Moist soil over a rock. 

Rii'*o6 The peg at the yoke-end. 
J' ^jsr A par. flower tree. 
TjT <)|<iN^ A par. parasitical plants 
C[ 4^ and ajT^oZ? Bathing. 
'^ ^ The palms hollowed to 
contain a liquid. 
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wind. 
){; ^Dust 
5 3ri^ A par. tree. 
JT ^njar Gum Arabic tree. 
w ' 4^ + 4. A pillow-case. 



K\^9S Hire for tending cattk. 
^ 'tfar Wear and tear. 
^ ifaS SospicioB. 
ff tfof A par. flower tree. 
1^ jfoS A clamorous stir. 



TABLE OF SUBSTANTIVES. 



Nouns are 



1. Comnion, or Proper; 


as> ^^^ mn. A man. 
^^'^ n. A lamb. 


as, JJ^ nx. The god Ranu 
i\m m. A man's name. 


2. Simple, o 

aSf ^rnr m. A father. 
BfT^f. A mother. 


T Compound ; 

as, ^ j^TTT m. Parents. 

N. B. This word may h«y« In tb« Plural. 

«TrW^n. 


3. Priuiitive, o 


r Derivative ; 


as, iTl*i n. Gold. 
efTT^n. Brass. 


as, iSlHK m. A Goldsmith. 
VRm^ m. A Brazier. 



TABLE OF COMPOUND SUBSTANTIVES. 

Compound Substantives are divided by Native Grammari" 

ans into the sixfoUawing Classes. 



This comprehends the five following varieties of 

Compounds. 

1st— of the Ist and 3rd Cases ; 2nd— of the Ist and 4th Cases ; 

as, im^ ^imt, ^m^t^. as, nRrPc^rt ^tf , rrotf . 

Measuring by rule. A war post. 
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Sird— %of the Ist and 5ih Cases; 

as, '^iNi^w w, ^hwr, 

A dread tf tliieves. 



4tli— ^of the Ist and 6th Cases; 

as, l|<NI ^f y<H«ft, 
A house-holdnr. 



5th — of the 1st and 7th Cases. ; 
as, rsj^ v^^ ^^nS^, 
Letters in sand. 



II. ftiprnrar; as, 

A kmd of cruet. 



V. fjSlfW; aft [ 
Threeredged. 



HI. ?i^i!nf^l4^ } as. 
Curds and rice. 



IV. *4}>|Ki<f|; as> 
A pole cat. 



VL ^ ^nqrH; 
Which is of two IdndSb 



Tf:^K^tnt^; as. 
The. mptber & child. 



^rafTfTT^S:^; as, 
Shawl & turban. 



TABLE OF DERIVATIVE NOUNS. 

Nouns are derived 



From other Nouns. 


Terminations. 


Primitives. 


j Derivatives. 


1 
1 


1. Agenjts. 


m. f. 


f ,., 5 


; 'nit 


A sinner^ 


M.S. i ipf 
M.S. ^\< *k1t 


" i 


. qr5t«r 


A sinner. 

M * 11 


r^ 


<^*K 


A jeweller. 


M.H.3Tn: nnfhT 


Rnir^ 


ftl4.^-JfK" 


A cutler. 


M.H.jrr itiror 


^ 


^^nn? 


A saddler. 


M. an^ qi;^ 


3?^ 


, $iii<» 


, An. image-dresser. 


M. srCr *"Cr 


trrf 


Q>i*0 


A husbandman. 


M. iTT ^(t^ 


'rtf 


jw^i' 


A villager. 


M. ^ ^58?»l: 


4i*yi 


1 4fr*,''iAV. 


■' A, k^unee. 


H., ^rr ^[tl«T 


w 


^H^K. 


A sootilkedp^^ 


H. 5fe- 4#Fir 


y mxx 


•il^^<*' 


A £u^yer. 


M.. «?mr»?Nr 


1^ 


^^tWI^ 


A milkman. 


•iri 


«ilA|A^I 


A gmde. 
A coachman. 




<ii^«i 


«lf^shif 
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2. Objects or Subjects. 



f. 

i 









Monej changing. 
A patelship. 
Slavery. 
Blackguardism. 



From Adjectives, and are called Abstract Nouns. 



Terminations. | Primitives. | Derivatives. 



■ I ■ I II " 

q^n. M. 
q«ir m. M. 
m t S. 

v7 B. S* 

7 a* & 
^ f. H. 
i f. H. 



• •* 









Goodness. 

Badness. 

Truth. 

Yellowness. 

Excess. 

Obstinacv. 

Coldness. 

Youth. 



From Verbs, and are called Verbal Nouns. 



oinrc M. 
Offer c M. 

Off f- M. 
7 m. S« 
^ c S. 
«pr n. S. 
^oj- n. S. 

n iu 8. 
^ n. S. 
BPT n. S. 



^or|rS.)j ^KTmr 



JnT(or JJT S-) 



RT'Tr 



A doer. 

A doer. 

An acting. 

A causer. 

An agent. 

A cause. 

An instmmeitt. 

An acting. 

An object. 

An act. 

The act^ of going. 



ADJECTIVES. 
Adjectives ia Mmf^hee are Bot attended witlii aajt pa- 
culiar difficulties. 

lA. Many adjeetires k».m separate terminatkma fox 
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the three genders ; these are always, for the singular, «?r 
m. i^ f. and tf n. ; and, for the plural, it m. ?r f. and i 
n. as, ^f^, ^Mr, "^vi^ sing, and ^tn^, miUmi, ^prr^ pi. 
good. 

These adjectives have only two cases ; the nominative, 
as above, and another case, which may be called the ob- 
lique case, and which is put before all the oblique cases 
of nouns. It is, for all genders, numbers, and oblique 
cases, the same ; viz. iir or fr ; as, ^Ui^m , or ^S", both in 
/ common use : but the former is the more common in the 
Dukhun ; thus they say, ? pit ^m or »ir jt^ i^imijig^i ^ Give 
this to that good man. All other adjectives are indecU- 
nable. ^m having for name, has ^rrf^ for its nominative 
feminine, and <rir oncy in the obUque case, often assumes 
the same terminations as adjectives in btt. When the noun 
is not expressed, the adjective is declined like a noun ; 

as tqr VOT55T 5". 

2nd. Adjectives in Mura^Aee have not properly any de" 
grees of comparison. The only change that takes place 
is on the noun which is the object of comparison, which 
is put in the fifth case, that is, it has |*ror ^ affixed, and, 
in the superlative, the ^nr or ^^ of the 7th case : thus, ^Hf^i 
means good; ?gr^ or ^li^ "fiwr means, better than that; 
and m^, mi^i ^r%, ^rfm^, ''^m^sr, means, best of all. 
To express equality rRH", ^T^^r, &c. are used, with the ob- 
lique case ; as, ^ pirr ^c^ot he is equal to you. Simple su- 
periority is expressed by «Tftnr with the ablative ; as,? w- 
{fr «TRnr «Tit this thing is superior to that. Inferiority is 
expressed by ^ as, ^^m^ ^ «nt^, thou art inferior to him. 
A small degree of inferiority is expressed by adding the 
termination er or 6r-#-% to an adjective ; as, wi^m: black- 
ish, ^dffer-^-% somewhat. 
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3rd. The terminations generally made use of for the 
formation of adjectives will appear from the following 
table : 



TABLE OF ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives are 



Derived from Mixrathee Nouns 


or Adverbs. 


Terminations. 


Primitives. 


Derivatives. 




i 


*I*'"r 


•s# ^ 


▼^ Al 


*i*"ir 


K6kunee. 


> 


3n?r 


«Tffr55" 


Interior. 


^pr 


v^ 


T{SS^Z 


Filthy. 


^-*r-% 


dT 


<iT*i-*i--'% 


Lean. 




Wi 


^N<4I3; 


A bawd. 


?inr 


^«^r 


*«^^li 


Quarrelsome. 


^ 


#r5r 


^\^^\l 


Deep. 


"^ 


«ipfr 


w\Az 


Waterish. 


w-^^ 


^ 


^K^\'A\^ 


Household. 


z 


^^ 


^^T 


Highish. 


qr 


«Tt^ 


qR^ 


Five-fold. 


IT^ 




^jnr^ 


Only filling the stomach. 

TVT • ^ 


^ 


11^4^ 


Womanish. 


^-^-S* 


^^ 


^wr-St-"^ 


Belonging to that place. 




rRT 


<H<I2: 


Belonging to a desert. 


^K 


•HK^hl 


^K4lm< 


Cheapish. 




frar 


t|o&^ 


Having sight. 


w: 
^-#-% 


^P5 


*|oiy<" 


Blackish. 

IT * J J 1L * 1 


»'^H 


c4^H^r 


Littleish. 


Derived from Verbs. 


«?rgr 


«|oiU) 


^rsr^r 


Fit for burning. 


^ 


^"t 


?s|o4I|^ 


Frolicksome. 


is 


fh?^ 


^Mff 


Built. 


^-^-% 


«?n:^ 


4iir*i 


Given to beating. 


^or^ 


^ 


^jqTorlJfZ: 


Washed. 


n-tr-^ 


w^ 


?!(N<| 


Itch-producing. . 
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Corrupted from Sanskrit forms. 


Terminations. 


Primitives. 


Derivatives. 






ah 


af^inaf 


Sleepy. 


i^ 


wk 


Isf4l* 


Expensive. 


it 


im 


rnfrr | 


Of an angry disposi- 
tion. 


^^ 


#fr 


^3n*< 


Mischievous. 


^ 


5* 


jf^*f 


Wise. 








Rich. 
Very poor. 


qprr-ofr-T 


^rw 


jp:mn^-oTr-«r 


SunskWt forms of Adjectives used in MuraiAee. 


OT^ 


• 




MerdfuL 

T -J* 1 


*^«ll*H5r 


rr 


^HHK 


^(HK^ 


Joyful 


w 


^ 


#nqfB" 


Wrathful 


X 


^ 


5?wr 


Covetous. 


w 


Tpn 


y"i* { 


Possessed of good qua- 
lities. 


ipr,4/i"w 


v^ 1 




Possessed of many good 
qualities. 


"^ 


;ftr 


n\^MH 


Intelligent. 


^ 


^rr 


H-\i\\ 


Rich. 


Rfiirff 


wsr 


srciRi^tt 


United with watfer. 


br 


^*J-f 


5?&*fl^T 


That should he seen* 


T 


5w^ 


^sr 


That shd. he nourished. 


5^ 


K4IIV 


ii*i*i3Tii 


Giving light. 


^rw 


5^ 


M^^ftcf 


Having a son. 


^PT 


fs'jr 


J:??^^ 


Painful 


1 


«)i4 i^mr^d 


Enraged. 



NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 

The Cardinal numbers, in the Muraf Aee, being attend- 
ed with considerable difficulties, require to be more fully^ 
drawn out than would otherwise be necessary. £y^ 
thing, however, requisite to be known rmpecting num- 
bers may be gathered from the following tables : 
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\st. — Cardinal Numbers. 



1 Vnr, ^. 


84 


2 ^fr^f. 


85 


s \^, 


36 


4 8 "^TT, 


37 


6 K qt^. 


38 


6 ^ ^TfT, «r. 


39 


7 ^m^. 


40 


8 ^8717. 


41 


9 ^ =rgr, 5rr, 


42 


10 v^ 3r^. 


43 


11 VV«Ti7?J. 


44 


12 v^ ^'m. 


45 


13 V^ t?^. 


46 


14 V9 '^r^^f %^. 


47 


15 v^^'^TT, *wr. 


48 


16 v^ ^fssr. 


49 


17 V^^^. 


50 


18 \6 9J^JJ. 


51 


19 V^ 'Tf^fT* 


52 


20 ^otRT. 


53 


21 ^vnr^T^. 


54 


22 ^^ ^rnm, tfrar. 


55 


23 ^^^rer. 


56 


24 5(8 "^fl^, 'H^tf, ^sIrt, 


57 


25 ^K qM?(«. 


58 


26 '^K ^o?l<;(. 


59 


27 ^vs ^RrRrer. 


60 


28 ^^HgBiRr. 


61 


29 H<^ <nr»rfner. 


62 


30 \o ^. 


63 


31 ^l^ ^*^W. 


64 


32 ^^ ^'fm. 


65 


33 \^^im,%f^. 


66 



8K M^-^lc&i4l, 

8^ ^^^l°&i^ . 
8^^ 8fi^|o&lfJ. 

e^ qf^TqirnEr-?Rn^. 
^8 ^roer, 'iNnr. 
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67' ^vf OTTO^^TO?. 

71 v»V«i*KH<,^*¥Tr^. 

72 v»^ ^TfrnC. 

73 vs^. %f tt^, 5mirTn:. 

76 v»^ Am^< r ^»^^. 

77 VSV9 B^iirr^n:, ^itf^RT. 

80 ^o"^. 

81 ^v ^r^'ri^, «^wih8t. 

82 ^^ arinjfff, sqi^. 
88 ^^ 5JTP^, 5?n^. 

84 ^8 %^'rtqrafff ^ 'qrqf^C 

85 4\ ^^\^. 

86 ^^ ^irinjfff. 

87 ^\s ^t^i^iff.' 

88 6^ BTS^jfr: 



2nd ^ 5^RT-ff-^&c. 
3rd ^ frr^Kr-^-5^ &e. 
4th 8 '^^m-^-^, feO' 

3rd. 



i 


•f. qrt. 


i 


•II* ^,-«ff-5 &e. 


} 


•Hh ^3:«r. 


li 


^h i=|3^-#-'l &C. 


H 


t.||. fr^. 


n 


VIII* MM^lllH, 



89 ^% ^^»M^i , 5r5irfT*f. 

90 ^o 5f5^. 

91 ^VTWWf?. 

92 ^^an^T?. 

93 ^^ ^\w\^ . 

94 ^8%iTnwrq, 

95 ^KT^Toq^. 

96 ^^ ^rrp^R". 

97 ^v» ^Ttmwr^. 

98 ^^8T53iIpwrT, 

99 ^^ ^^W^. 
100 V<^o WT^. 

101 v**VH«ri^<3,^«%^^. 

102 v^H J^rrRib', v[^^ ^, 

200 ^oo ^;^%, 
300 ^oofp%. 

500 K»«>qN%. 
1000 v«>©^ fsrn:, ^Tf^. 
10000 v«<>oa grfrf5rrr,^?ow5^. 

100000 V o o o o o 55T^, 5r^, 
1000000 V o o o o o e <$NHK(f , ^^^[HTISJ, 
ItQpOOOO Vooooooo ?Kt?, Jf^l. 

2&id — Ordinal Numbers. 

5th <^ qr^^-%-^ &c 
6th ^ ?=rfRr-%-'^ &c. 

7th \9 JRHHT^-? &c 
8th ^ ^TTS^-tt-^ &c- 

Fractional Numbers. 

H ^11- '^m^. 
H ^111- m^t^. 
H \\ 
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In reference to other fractional parts of numbers, as 
I, J, &c. the common way of expressing them is, tr^ir j^t- 

PRONOUNS, 

Pronouns ifi Mtira^Aee may be divided into the same 
classes as in English, and the purposes they serve in this 
language correspond to those they serve in our own. 

The MuralAas, however, have no personal pronoun of 
the third person. In its stead they generally use the ad- 
jective prcmoun^^^,'^^ which then must be translated, 
^* he, she, it,'' instead of "that" ojr, #, 5f, means rather 
** what" or "whatever" than "who, which," and would 
therefore seem to be rather a compound than a simple 
relative pronoun, according to our ideas of Grammar ; 
thus # ^ ^^im ^ ^, " Give the penknife to the man 
that comes for it ;" literally, " Whatever man shall come, 
to that man give the penknife*" But in this sentence 
m^ 3jT55r ^,^*Give it to him whose it is," (to whom it be- 
longs, J ^ may be translated so as to correspond to the 
simple relative "who, which," Pronouns generally have \ 
the objective case the same as the dative ; rarely, though \ 
sometimes, the same as the nominative. The adjective 
and relative pronouns make no difference, on account of 
gender, in the oblique cases in the plural, and none in 
those of the masculine and neuter singular. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 
Singular, 4r I- Plural. 

1 # I- ^r«rWe. 

3 iff or m By me, a|r^ By us. 

Jp§t or «r^ Against me. ^TTOT^. 

J^ Me (joined to another word.) ^fffir. 
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IT3T or 9Rfc9T 


Tome. «Tnm^ or «nfrrer. 


HJffffjn 


From me. •IWr^T^. 


T^r^ 


Than me. •TT^ETT^. 


JTOT, Jlrtfr, i(ft, &c Of me (or) my (or) mine. «?ni^, «7r»rfr, «TR^, 


«f«i«f*<r, •irS^m 


in me. «fWw , «fffimw. 


Sinffular. 


^ Thou. Plural. 


t 


Thou. 5^ Ye. 


^or 5^ 


By thee. J^ By you. 


5#or5ir# 


Against thee. ^i\nS(. 


^ Thee (joined to anodier word.) ^OT. ' 


5^ or jir^ 


To thee. fWr^ST or gOT9. 


JviT^I^H 


From ikee. ^^m^. 


g«i^ 


Than thee. f«TT^. 


Sfsr, jSr, 58> &c 


Thine, thy, or, of thee. JT^T, 5*^^^ ^'I^- 


fiR^, 5&5rtf 


In thee. 55TH, f^THI^. 



ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 



The adjective pronoujis can be used both adjectively 



and substantively. 


fr,fr,?, This: 
adjectively : — 




Sing. 


m. f. D. 


Phir. m. f. n. 


Nam. CT 


ft ?, 


> w If. 


Obi. Case, m 


Substantively :- 


IT ^r w. 


Sing. m. and n. 


Sing. f. 
3rd Case, 


Hur. common. 


^^, ^ ; 


f^,rT,fl^v 


«IRf-*»fi', W^f ^f Cff. 


^^ W, m#-?Bt V 


4th Case, 


^#-5rf, ^ri#, ifif ?St. 


ir?5r, qm, uro ; 


f^, 5^, ?r«r^ ; 


^M|,4^|^,f|.rH, ^HUu 


^«i«i^«Mi«i«^i ; 


ft^, ft^y ft«r5!T ; 


^rtsr^JT, iri«i:5T. 
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5th Case, 

6th Case, 

irr^-^, &c. w^,&c, f^-^, fk^j &c. «iHr-'#r, fohn. 

7th Case, 

^, ^, #, 7%a/ ; used Adjectively : — 

Sing. m. f. n. Plur. m. f. n* 

Nom. ^ ^ t, % «ir #f. 

Obi. Case, c^ «^r t'lr, w fir sir. 

^, «lt, t, ^o or «?^< ; Adjectively : — 

Sing. m. f. n. Plur. m. f. n. 

Nom. ^f ^ t, % w^ at. 

Obi. Case, 5^r hpjt ^^t, hrtt iiir «^. 

These two pronouns may be used substantively, and 

inflected in the same manner as fr, ft, ?, by substituting 

fqr i^ for the masculine and neuter, and ^ and UK for the 

feminine, respectively, in the place of w or qr, and ft or r 

The Inter. Pronoun ^, Who, is thus declined : — 

1st tm\ t[^, 

3rd ^t#, ^i^ ; ^Wf. 

4th ^t«?r, ^Frr55T ; #r^, ti"iMi. 

6th <i1"iiqi<jfr ; ^RWtqr^. 

6th <Cl"iNi, &c. ^TtNt, &c. 

7th fTTRf, ^FHm^. *r»rt^, *HW*. 

O/* ifte other Adjective Pronouns the following are the 

most common. 
*mr^^ Which? ^ #Rr Whoever. 

*r»RTlt^?f(fr Any one. t ^rtff Whatever. 

JiTRf What. ftr^RTT-^ As many as. 
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m^'^ So many. f^ ir^ Some. 

?[tRrr-*r, &c. So many. ^ All. 

^iWf Some one. «?rT55T^^&c. Own. 



MURATiBEE VERBS. 

M ura/Aee verbs may be divided into six classes. First, 
substantive verbs, some of which denote bare existence ; 
as, snt, which denotes continued unbroken existence ; 
ar^, which denotes that the state is not unbroken, but 
merely habitual to the subject of it ; and ^^ which de- 
notes the first entrance on that state. Secondly, neuter 
verbs ; which denote a particular kind of existence ; as, 
TO^ to sit, Jjf^ to remain, &c. Thirdly, active intransitive 
verbs ; which denote that there is action, but that the ef- 
fect of that action remains with the agent ; as c^ to bend 
one's self, '^r^ySf to walk, j^ to die, ^rc^f to escape, &c. 
This class of verbs is nearly allied to the Greek middle 
verb. These three classes of verbs agree in all important 
points in their construction, and we shall hereafter speak 
of them frequently as one, under the name of intransitive 
verbs. 

The fourth class of verbs is the active transitive, in 
which the effect of the action does not remain with the 
agent, but passes over to some extraneous, or, for the time 
being, supposed extraneous, object ; as, ^k^ to do, mr^ 
to strike or kill, ^[p^ to save* Many verbs in Mura^Aee, 
as in English, are both transitive and intransitive : as, 
#^ to break ; for the Mura^Aas say 5TT «TRf wr #?& the 
tree broke of itself, and % mH df^ he is breaking the stick. 
Several active verbs are formed from neuters, merely by 
lengthening the first syllable in that way called by the 
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Sanskrit Grammarians goorij as in fTrr^,irr5t given above; 
and in others by a slight change, in addition, on the last 
consonant of the root ; as, from ^^ to escape, comes #i5^ 
to release, &c. 

The fifth class comprehends what are called causal 
verbs. The causal verb is of frequent use in Sunsknt 
and Mura^Aee, and corresponds to the Hiphil of the He- 
brew, and other original verbs. To form a verb of this 
class in MuraiAee from a transitive or intransitive verb, it 
is only, in general, necessary to add ^ to the root of the 
verb ; as from TO«f to sit down, comes to^ to make sit 
down ; and from ^i^ to release, #y# to cause to release. 
The bare insertion off, however, is peculiar to the Kdkun. 
In the Dukhun the last syllable of the root takes a short x, 
or the ^ is changed to ft ; as, from ^r^ is formed ^Fft^, or 
4iipfii , to cause to do. The former of these is completely 
Dukhunee ; the latter is of a middle class, and is not 
looked on as characterizing either the Kokunee or the 
Desh dialect. Some verbs are rendered causal by adding 
«n^ to the root. As far as the construction is concern- 
ed, causal verbs are to be classed with transitive verbs* 

The sixth class comprehends passive verbs. There is 
undoubtedly such a thing as a passive verb occasional- 
ly used in Mura^Aee ; but its use is very limited, compar- 
ed with that of the English passive verb, and its place 
is generally supplied by intransitive verbs, or by circum- 
locution. 

The passive verb, when it is used, is nothing more 
than the past participle, joined to the different parts of 
the verb i^ to go ; thus, # ^ffft^^T «fT^ I am being struck, 
means properly, I go struck, and ^ #ir^ i)# nit I have 
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been released, means, I have gone released. For the 
former of these, however, a Mura^Aa would say, # inr 
^mf I am eating blows ; and, for the latter, w ^^ ^ I 
have escaped. 

Moods and Tenses of Verbs, 

The Moods of the Murathee verbs are, the Indicative, Conditional, 
Potential, Subjunctive, Imperative, and Infinitive. 

Indicative Mood. 

The Tenses of the Inditotive Mood are four present, seven past, and 
two future. 

1st Present Tense. 

This tense is formed by adding to the root 9^^ for intransitive verbs, 
and ^f for transitive, except those which end in a vowel, as % ^Z^^ I 
rise. # ^Pc?rl do. In the Kdkun, however, the ^ is scarcely ever heard, 
whereas in the Dukhun the vulgar use it even in those verbs which be- 
long to the intransitive class. Verbs having f for the last syllable of the 
root, though transitive, take BTrff, as qrf^ ^fSt I see. 

The Present Tense is used with considerable latitude, and has the fol- 
lowing shades of meaning. — 1st. It is used of an act which has lately 
commenced and is in a state of progressiony as jff ^'cT^ I am dining, rf 
^i,\ ^rft^ you are jestmg B. 71. 2.— ^2nd. It is applied to an act 
which was present at the particular past time referred to in the dis- 
course, though now long past ; as, ^?^s^ HW R^=IK^ Bhoja Raja asks ; L e. 
asked at the time referred to in the discourse. N. B. This is a common 
Latin and Greek use of the Present Tense. — 3rd. It denotes that the act 
is habitual to the person ; as, # ^IR^RT JJJTW ^?^ ^TfST l"^ I am in the 
habit of freely giving to the poor hundreds of thousands of Rupees. S. 2. 
17. — 4th. It denotes that the action is jtist about to commence, as ^^, 
^ ^ST «RFtr ^Nr 57t3ft% Come, I will shew you something strange ; or. 
Come, I am going to shew you, &c. B. 1. 6. — 5th. An action which is 
to take place in some future time, but of the certainty of which the writer 
or speaker gives a greater assurance by using the Present Tense ; as, ^^ 
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^^RlSfoSqf^ piRT #?K^W ^ I will give you free leave to-morrow, tlw 
wlK>le day from momiag to evening. B. 17. 15.*— 6th. An act which the 
person speaUng infers from appearavices is exceedingly likely to tidce 
place ; as a notorious robber or old offender, on being apprehended^ might 
«ay, srnrr <^<*l< V^ 4sI^M ^nft"^ Now the government will certainly ex- 
ecute me, ;qt "W^ TT^ I am a dead man.— 7th. It is used, as in English 
to form a sentence eentainin^ a general maxim equadly true in past, pre- 
sent, and future, time; as, % aTR^Jsrr g^T^ «TnT# ^JTW «FMt §r ^^ <ir- 
^^ he who with his own mouth spreads abroad his own fame, is sure to 
meet with contempt. S. 3. 1. 

Und Present Tense. 

This tense is compounded of the present participle, and the present 
tense of the verb to be, as in English. — 1st. It expresses that the aetiott 
is in a state of progression; as, ^ R^fJRT ^% he is wrking; «TnSt jtit 
^K «lTfrf 9Trlt we wait your coming. B. — 2nd. It is also used to express 
an act that was in progression at a particular past time referred to ; as, 
^rrar^ ^n^^ «fnf ^rrlcr ^ t^ qrfl^ he saw the birds going and com- 
ing. B. 84. 4.— drd. It is used of an action which was past at the time 
referred to, to denote that the act to which it is applied contintced to that 
timcy and did not even then necessarily terminate; as, ^^RT^ f^9 
^B'Ff *Cm *n%€r? how long have you been performing acts of devotion 
here? S. 20. 2. — 4th. It denotes the agent's forwardness to perform a 
particular act; as, t^Rf^^ tt W^ i|*t«f «tf^ she is ready to lay down 
her life for him. 

3n? Present Tense. 

This is the first present tense (occasionally shortened a little for tbe 
sake of euphony) with the verb s^j^. — It does not seem to differ in mean- 
11^ materially from the preceding. Perhaps the distinction, H any, is 
that it is not requisite that the act should be so uninterrupted as in the 
fiirmer instance; thus I may say, miT ^ f^^^^' ^1!^ 1 am engaged m 
mitmg toHlay, without being employed in writing at that precise time. 
It would not be so correct to say ^ffif # f^^ »lft. But if it is wanted 
to convey the idea that I am writing at the moment, then # \^4 ^^ 
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ihould seem to be the preferable form, though it cannot be denied that 
here W f^Kdt «lft would be rery proper. See B. 3, 12, where ^ ^c^ 
v^ means he is crying, viz. at this instant. In conversation the latter 
form is more frequently met with, especially in the K6kun, while in writ- 
ing the former is more generally used* 

Ath Present Tense. 

This is the present participle with the present tense of the verb %TO^. 
It is used to express a habit, or the usual state of the agent , as, sn^T 9^- 
Srtrf XJ^ M^RfRT fishes reside in the sea. 

Imperfect Tense. 

This is the present participle with the past tense of ^71%. It refers 
to a thing in progress at a particular specified past period, at which the 
action remained incomplete: as, i^+MW ^7 ^nr^ ^ itcfT at that instant a 
tiger was approaching. S. 13. 10. 

Past Indefinite Tense. 

This tense is generally formed by adding BT^n*, &c to the root. 
Transitive verbs take C before the termination in the Dukhun, but the C 
is frequently omitted in the Kokun. On the other hand, in the Dukhun, 
almost all neuter verbs may take ^ in this tense, without the imputation 
of vulgarism, and several give it the preference. A list of these, with 
that of several other irregular classes of verbs, will be found after the 
paradigmas. — The reason why this tense is called Indefinite, is not be- 
cause it may not have relation to some definite period of past time, but 
that it is capable of being applied to any time that is fully past before the 
present instant; as, ^{ Jf^ cRT^ fPTIW he said to me yesterday ; ^^ J{^ 
^IT^ ^TTO W^ he struck me just a moment ago; r?r% ^T^ ^T^jff^ 
HTHM^r she told me the whole story. 

The only difficulty, which can here occur to the learner, is the different 
form of the verb, and the difference of the construction in the two last 
instances, from what it is in the first. The native grammarians call the 
first form of construction the «fr#fV JT^R". It is that form in which the 
verb has the agent for its nominative ; as in English, and Su»skrtt active 
verbs; as, ^ ^^"^ ^ 5RPT he spoke, ^ Mlliic?| she spoke. — Th» second 
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diey call the HHl' ^^t^ : there there is not a nominative in the sentence, but 
the nominative to the verb is it understoocL This has some relation to the 
English and Latin impersonal verb, and can be literally translated by a 
passive verb used impersonally ; as, tm% fT^ is literally, it was said by 
him. In Sunskrtt it may be rendered by %*T 9^. — The third form is 
called by native grammarians the ^ITFT V^t^ ; this is the same as the last, 
only that the proper nominative to the verb is expressed, so that the verb 
no more appears to be impersonal, but is seen to agree with its object ; as, 
Slf% ^rte ^rinnr^ which may be literally rendered in English, The story 
was told by hun; and, in Sunskrtt, ^ ^Trff 4if^c1l, although it is cus- 
tomary to translate such a sentence, He told the story. — N. B. The 
learner is carefully to observe that the verbs which take the direct form of 
construction, as in the first example, are those of the intransitive class, 
and that the indirect form is required by verbs of the transitive class. 

2. There are two secondary conditional uses of this tense, to which the 
student must pay attention. — (1.) It is used as the first member of a con- 
ditional sentence with ^ (if), expressed or understood, in supposing the 
occurrence of a probable, or possible, but still doubtful, event; as, cR>ff a* 
•TTT^ <<KI4^H[ ^Tf^TO tHC J^RiT ^, should'st thou ever pass our door, 
oome to me. B. 46. 10. — (2.) It is used m a conditional sentence with 
i||u|j (when) following it, to point to a future event of the occurrence of 
which the speaker entertains no doubt, upon which the performance of some 
other act is made to depend; as, ^ STT^ ^TT^ ^^ 'ETnT, tell me as soon 
as ever he comes; 5^ ilcic^r '^ fR^ W^ f^ iTfftT, when he said 
nothing, then they were in the habit of shouting after him. B. 86. 6. 

Perfect Tense. 

This Tense is a compound of the last mentioned, and the present tense 
of the verb b?!^. Its construction is in every thing the same as that of 
the past indefinite. — 1st. — It differs in meaning, however, thus fiaur, that, 
while the former tense takes in all past time, it excludes the present ; this 
tense, however, along with all past time, includes the present, and conse- 
quently implies that no change has taken place as relates to that act re- 
garding which Ihe assertion is made ; as, ?qT^»?mf t^RRf ffl^ JT^T 
)|c4|R9 «?i%; my sister has invited me\o dine with them. B. 23. 6. 
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This sentence implies that the inyitalkm has not been revoked, nor tbe 
tiine for complying with it past, so that it remains in full f<Mroe at the pre- 
sent nuxneat ; <in% if^ itc?f ^Hf he has written a book ; which bo<^ re* 
mainsto the present day. SeeLind. Mur. Gram. p. 82. — The only diffMr^ 
ence between the English and Mura/Aee use of this tense seems to be, thai,. 
whBsnjusithis instant, and other such marks of the present l^e, are in* 
sorted in English^ we use the perfect tense, but the Murafjlas more philoso^ 
pliically retain the past indefinite, and translate, I have just heard the news^ 
by W VTPrN* fRff ^f?RBt ; for it is evident, notwithstanding the word jnst^ 
tb$it the time of the hearing c£ the news must have taken place some short 
tif^e previous ta the time of the present discourse. — ^2nd. — This tense is 
occasionally used without any maiti<m of the agent by whom the act wa» 
performed, in which ease in English we use the present passive ; as, mi 
3^^ Ml? ^ W^f he goes to the place were his mother is buried. B. 15^ 
I L-^rd. — It is also used dramatically for the pluperfect tense ; see B. 
96. 10., where ^T^FcST ^71% is used for 'iHHf Wt^ ; for the proper sense 
of which see under No* 4. of the pluperfect- 

Plwperfect Tense. 

This tense is i^Mrmed from the past indefinite, by the addition of the 
pfuit t(^se (^ the verb VTl^.^^^'lst — It denotes* as in English, that a parti*- 
fular past act had been completed at, or previous to, a particular past time 
Q>eiified ; an, Rrr% RIW ?fl§F^ Pf^Rl3| ^^ ^^ PJT mft^, * just after 
Ihey had pl^oed her Qn the liner, I s^w her ; ^ ^ %{^ fn§t, she had be- 
come cpld.B. 151. 7. and 8. — ^2nd. — It is used of an act performed at some 
time between which and the present time, it is capable of being inferred,^ 
merely from the sentence, that some considerable interval must have 
elapsed. To translate such a sentence into English, we generally, though 
not universally, use simply the past indefinite tense ; as, ^H^i^ J^ ?T7 
K<iijf fT 3tJI3t R"^ tt^f , my maternal aunt gave me this ring <m my birth- 
day. IV. 55. 12. T(^ ^S" tf^ ^f ^ ^\k^\^ ^^ ^ROT ?KT#5r, I had 
thought th^t you would first pay your respects to the yoiuig ladies. B. 26. 

^ \n this sentence R^tI^Iq^ and qr^91*^ following 1%^, is contrary to aU 
•nalogy. (|Tf^9, d&c. ftliouldbe tubstitttted; of, if net, % be put for ^|^. 
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l4,^-^d.*^It ig used, though in the same reference to time, yet in cafiet 
where there if no sensitive agent, bat merely an inanimate instrument, in 
which case the imperfect passive must be used in renderingthe sentence inta 
Engibh: as^ sfT^ 9)Tr^ Y3«F7 ^hf*^ ft$', the boat was tied fast by a rope« 
Indeed this indefinite pluperfect may often be rendered by the imperfect 
passive in English, even when there is a sensitive agent, as in the first ex- 
ample, under the last number, which might have been rendered^ This 
ring was given me by my aunt, &c. — 4th. — ^This tense is used for the im*' 
perfect active in some verbs ; as, ^TfT^ ^ ^^ ^^fl^? what were you 
and my brother carrying on together ; viz, some little while ago. B. 
24. 4. 

InceptO'Continuative Preterite. 

This tense is compounded of the present participle ending in ^t and the 
past tense of the verb fR'. It specifies that at a particular past time the 
agent began to perform the act in question, which act we are warranted to 
infer came to be fully completed. The only difference in meaning between 
this and the indefinite past tense, with which in its general acceptation it 
agrees, is that this tense mentions the commencement of the act, mentiona 
that the person became an agent, leaving us to infer the rest ; whereas in 
the common past tense we are told only of the completion of the act, while 
we infer of course that it had a commencement. This tense is pretty much 
confined in its use to translation from the Sunskrtt; as, Wd<l55^^c*rJI 91W, 
Dhritura^Atru began and spoke as follows.-The student is to remark, bow- 
ever, that if he wants to describe the commencement of an act that was inter- 
rupted, he must not use this tense, but the infinitve of the verb with S^TT^ ; 
as, %of f ^ ^ ^niW %3^> when he began to sit, then, &c S. 2. 12. — But 
%^ oJPiw may occasionally be used for ^ftoirll ^TIW. See. S. 2. 13. 

Simple Past Habitual. 

The first person singular of this tense is formed by adding k, to the 
root for transitive, and IT for intransitive, verbs ; except that those verbs 
whose root is a monosyllable, ending in a vowel, take C, sind those whose 
root ends in f , in the K6kuTi, take fT, or t %, ^, &c are also used in the 
K6kun for ^^, ^,&c., see. B. 8. 7, where %9 means, you were in the habit 
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cf giving. The third person plural of those verbs which take t ends in i^, 
and of those which take IT in ^Tcf. The variations of the other persons 
will appear from the paradignuu — 1st — The common use of this tense 
is to point out that the act was habitual at some past period, definite, 
or indefinite; as, ^ fff^ f^ f ^hX^ "^K ^ N<J]^ ^Mr, he was in 
the habit of sallying forth, and binding four or five pieces of cloth 
around his loins. — 2nd.-~It denotes that at a particular past time the agent 
was inclined to perform the act, but it is not used positively in this sense ; 
it is only employed with ^ affixed, to signify the opposite state of mind to 
that we have described, as, % \s||HI, he would not go away. S. 15. 16. ^Pf 
l5M^ ^fHT, the boat would not come loose. B. 78. 1. — 3rd. — ^It is used in 
a sentence with another verb, either of a past or present time, to denote 
that this act was fully completed during the continuance of the other act* 
When the other verb is of the past time, we translate this verb in English 
by the pluperfect tense (1) ; and, when it is of the present time, we re- 
quire to translate this by our second future tense (2), or present subjunc- 
tive : as, ( 1) #f J^ 5^ ^t ?f^ %^» these children ate till they had arrived 
at the very point of vomiting. B. 77. 5. (2) JH=CT ^'PTRT ^t ^ ^tf ^T^ 
<irfrtf> you ought at least to wait till some other person shall have given you 
them ; or till some other person give you them. B. — 4th. This tense is 
also used for the proper present subjunctive ; as, y<^< T H ^TPIRT ^r q^ 8T« 
% 'TT rR3%> he takes care that it may never become necessary to expose 
himself to any great bodily exertion — see K. ^^Kligjjl , — 5th. In old Pra- 
krit books this tense is used for the present or past or future indicative ; 
thus, % Jirfr means ^f ^ft^, or % ^rftrTT ^!m, or ^ qr<t^ ; making a 
true aorist See Appendix. 



Compound Past Habitual. 

This is the present participle of the verb with the past habitual tense 
of «T^. — ^It is used as synonymous with the simple tense in its first ap- 
plication; as, JP5T ^fT^rqr ^ WRTT f^TRT PFT TOtT «T&, having erected a 

temporary watch-tower, that Brahmun was in the daily habit of sitting 
on it. • 
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1^/ Future Tense. 

The first future tense is formed by adding ^ to the past habitual for 
the 1st person singular, and ^ for the third. The other inflexions will 
appear from the paradigma. — 1st. This tense is used as the English first 
future, to designate an act that in the view of the speaker is really to be 
performed in future time ; as, ^ Tl^^ ^^^^ whf, after I die I 
shall go to God. B. 17. 11. — 2nd. It expresses willingness to perform 
a particular act ; as, ^t f^T^ W^ ^l^ ^T^f I will give him my share. B. 
56, 1. — 3rd. It may denote an act, as in English, which, in the speaker's 
view, is necessarily dependent on some merely supposed future act ; as, 
# ^TfN* ^[^ ^TTfRT ?[T ^HRT *<ltii«, should you not eat any, you will 
quickly die. B. 17, 9. — 4th. It may be used for the first member of a 
conditional sentence with SR7 expressed or understood, provided that in 
the supposition grecU respect is intended to be shown, or that the suppo- 
sition is such as in the view or profession of the speaker is not likely to 
be realized^ or regarding the realization of which he is indifferent; as, 
tm^ a^iT«r ?rr^ ^ JJRT^TOIT ^F^r^Rr^rrTK ^rff, if you would have 
the goodness to give him medicine, I shall never forget your kindness as 
long as I live, (literally till my next birth.) B. 15, 8.; and as in the former 
part of the following sentence, ^T^ ^Cr^^nff f ^nr^" ?R: % f ?TST ^\rA^\^^ 
if you please to seat me upon the throne, I will govern the kingdom for 
you. S. 5, 13. — 5th. The future is of frequent use in MuraMee, where 
we use should and would to characterize an act, which at a particular past 
time was considered as about to happen ; as STT^ ^TRfOTf RT^f sff ^ ajRf f 
^l."(J|W, we were every moment afraid that you would instantly die. B. 5, 
15. — 6th. It is used after a supposition, to point out a supposed conse- 
quence or concomitant of such an occurrence; as, QTW oRt'T f? ^\ «^r 
5^RT RWN" ^55T areRff t^TTET f %5r? who is there so wicked (that would 
mock) as to mock another who has fallen into adverse circumstances ? B. 
87, 10. — 7th. It is used with an imperative following, or with ^^, ex- 
pressed or understood, preceding, where in English we use the />re««n/ 
indicative; as, Mf^TNi^ J^PiT JT^TREr ^i^ ^ qr^ do with the rest whatever 
you please. B. 167, 8. J55T ^ ^S[^ W^rt ^RRT XPHTT ?W, when you 
are hungry, you can ask for food. B. 67, 7.-T-8th. It is used to express 
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tb&t & particular ac tis incumbent, and is engliahed then by should; as, m^ 
qd^? why should I flee? B. 182, 11. — 9th. It is used in a present poten- 
tial acceptation, and is englished by can; but then the sentence is, I believe, 
always of an interrogative form; as, f^TRT ?t?r ^TT^ mH^ ^ ^ff^ ^wt 
he has got no teeth yet, how then can he eat? B. 3, 16. — 10th. It is 
used as a past potential, and englished by could; as, ^ iT^^cf qT77 
^j^ ^TH^^? how could the sons of Pandoo spread abroad over the whole 
country? — 11th. It is used to express dubiety, L e. that the act may or 
may not happen; as, ^off ?ITf ^f^ ^"K^IKI ift^y, we may meet with 
some one or other who can cuie him. 

Second Future Tense. 

This is the future participle of the verb with Biff, — 1st. Taken posi- 
tively, it means that there is somewhat greater positiveness or nearness in 
the action than is designated by the first future ; as ?Rpr %3? T^TTIT ^TTft? 
what are you going to play at ? B. 33. 9. — 2nd. The chief use, how- 
ever, of this tense is, by its negative, to deny what is affirmed in the first 
future ; thus the Mura^Aas say, ^ # q^Jf ffi t^r ^fl^, (very seldom 
^ ^T^f) I will never permit that. B. 62, 16. — N. B. The negative form 
of construction may be used, it is believed, in relation to this first ^ture 
in any of its senses ; as, 8q% qj§ ^^l how can that be ? «J% fNT^ ^nff, 
that cannot be. B. 43, 15. 

Third Future Tense. 

This tense is compounded of the future participle, and the past tense of 
the verb srf^. It implies that the act was in progress towards existence 
at some past time, but that it ever did, or will exist, is denied or left un. 
certain ; as, JlT^ RfT^t ^T^ flTRT ff^f ? what great wealth were you go- 
ing to possess ? 

Conditional Mood. 

We have seen that several tenses of the indicative may be used ta ex- 
press conditionality, a thing oommcm in English and other languages, as wdl 
as MuraMee. There are, however, certain formal conditional teDsec^whiek 
eome now to be oonsidered. 
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Simple Present. 

The first person singular of this tense is the same as that of the pre- 
sent indicative, but the second person masculine terminates in 91^, the 
third in tTT^ &C See the paradigm'i.r-^1. Its primary use is to make the 
supposition of the near approadb, or futurition of a g^ven act, or to express 
a consequence that would thence in the speaker's new result ; as, fT RNfeSr 
^ ^ «TrPr MHi^lo^^ Uf^TT ^ ^ ifif were that winter never to oomey 
and the rainy season always to remain, it would be delightfuL B. 11. 7. 
— 2. It is more frequently used in conditional sentences, where the sup- 
position has reference to past time ; as, % ^^T ^iRrTl cPC ^€f 1^ ftiT 
ik^ l^^t had I acted so, then how should ever you and I have fidkn in 
with one another ? B. 107, 4. 

Compound Present. 

The compound present is the participle of the verb, with the present 
conditional of apEJ^. — ^It is used in much the same sense as the preceding, 
but is more particularly applicable to acts in progress at the time to whidi 
the supposition refers ; as, % ^rr ^TO ^rCt^T ^W^ rTC •TW »H^ ?rai% 
^S^R[ft had he been employed at his work, how could such an accident have 
happened ? a?^ qra:?J ^f^RRTSr q?tf aTO?Tr ^ -^Ul^ ^TOT, were rain like 
tins to fall oontiiittally, it would not be grood for us. 

Imperfect Tense. 

This is the past indefinite of the indicative mood, with the present con- 
ditional of the verb ^T^. In the second person, however, the final con- 
sonant is dropped. — ^It is used in nearly the same sense as the present in 
its second acceptation ; as, ^t^WW ^^ HI^Mi ^^ToSl' 9^^, she miss- 
ed it by a little, otherwise she would have fallen ; L e. she narrowly es- 
caped a M. B. 61, 9. iK J^ ^TiRTPnTr rRTT V(^ %5?T H^RTT rTT ^m 
^^•\ ^fiK' f^r^ V^ *ra%, had you not been at all that trouble about me^ 
1 should have been dead long ago. B. 8, 9, and 11. 

Perfect Tense. 

The tense is compounded of the present participle and ai^r^.^^It 
serves to form the supposition of til adt having been performed^ the efcet 
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•f which remains in existence at the present time ; especially in regard ta» 
afutiire tot, a* in sneh common sentonces as Ihe following: ^ ^TRT ^^F^F^ 
fft ^ ^iTf «>rr^ #nT, ilhotild he b« going, tlMa intrust ^e bnilness tO' 
Urn. 

This is the past tense with bt^^. tt supposes ai»act fvSfy performed 
t(ntte time before the present times but the effect of which slill remains ; as, 
* «T# W^r* %«r «rtr#f ?fr »W # SW ^Srrr^ should I really hare been, 
gidlty of such roguery, then trul^ I an^ a MadLguard. ^ H^dl it^ clff 
4^ HTRil' IfPfrr, though he had not gone, I was going to him« B. Id5. ^» 
ft ^fl^ «?mt »m?Jf fTt 5Nrt 5q[^ «nr, should he ha^e arriwl ftot^ 
Bombay, then let me knew instantly* 

Future Tense. 

This is the future participle with b^ii^. It has in it the suppositiox^ 
dt an event taking place in future time, to be followed with certain con- 
dttioiis ; as, ^ ft «fnTrr ^^T^r^ST ?Tr ^^ ^=rtJ?,-1toould he be going, then, 
tell me^ 

Present Dufntaiiw^ 

This is the present participle with «7|{[^. It impUor tiat the ageM^ 
most likely is performing the act, yet for all the speaker says he either 
may or may not; as, ^^ ^ ^^ ^[t ^Tfcf «?^c!', your papa most probably 
ti^ill be expeding your return. 

Past DubiMive^ 

This is the past tense of the verb and «7llFr. — This tense iaqplies dial' 
the act most probably has taken jdace in past time» but the degrees of 
probability are various.^ — Ist. Sometimes the probability is great, and we- 
translate by mugtj as, g^ R[nii^^%7^ you n^ust hame taught me. B» 
7, IS. — ^N. B. When this idea, however, is meant to«be expresMd, H m^ 
better to subjoin argft, than a?SFr \ a% ^ ^fff W^ J^W IT^ aTEfRt^ 
he must have been teazing you in i^omd ^ay or other. B. 14, 9. v^ir^ 
^ ^MPf, he most have tiicen it B. 41, 6«-«^*2nd. Wh«n tiiere is but a 
ptobabilfty- of the act hk^ng^takeni^eey W6 uM Mi^ iii firig^(b; 



aB, ^ «Tr^ »Tlt^, he w^y l^v« wivfd, ^ ff TO% IWT ITT^ %?|rar ^? praf 
bow Tfuj he h»ve b^om^ 4^rit9gei? B. 87, 16.-^r-dr<L When the soene 
•of the action is laid in a past time, previous tQ another |past tiipe, then we 
^english this tense by miffht; as, ^ ^ri^iq^ ^ i^ btIt^, he might have 
"gone before I arrivecL — ^N* 3* ^ueh phrases as ^ ^ ^SFRf ^%^, instead 
Df ^% ainr ^rear; and vsK^ 5)W «T%5r, instead^f 3r^#%yr BJflSJT, 
•re not w&equently to be met with among careless writers {md speal^rsi 
«espedally in Bombay; but they ought ta be avoided, as introducing \m- 
iaecessary confusion among the 4;enses of the verb. 

Future Dubitative. 

This tense is the future participle in «rrr with «T%^ ; ai^ ^ f^A^Ui 
«f%T^ I may be going to write. 

PoTENTui^ Mood, 

Ib Muralftee the potential loooi has four f^Hmflu 

1 . The first form is a modification of Uie yeri» i»aiie by I^W iiis^99 ^ 
« single or double 7 after the root, and then using the verb impersonally, 
mlong with the dative case of the agent colloquially, or, classically, with a 
new instrumental fonnedfriom idif gcnative ; ^ 9^ M^[(9f JBW^) f^- 
^, now I can write; L e. the wound or disease in pay hj#d no Ippgp^ 
l^revents me frwn writing, ar that ioomvemenqe^ plae^ .^r oih(?r,^4)S^cle 
Whieh ^rev«sted ne writing has been ffmmeA, This |s the ^emmiffit 
taitid used f n pure Mura^s4e«, and it k g09eraHy :«n^%e^ -Itha^g]^ p«t 
iexdunvcHy, to point out pliysical p*»iHNlity«r^The flwdMkt bl^s^e^ )m^^ 
«yer, that the present and fiitare indicative Mfe #£t9» iwd yi^e j^p ^fi$ 
the potential mood. — ^We shaH give a few examples of the^inio-of ^^ ^ 
^ntial in s^imo of the ttmple tenies; f«irtothQi^^l(Siwischj/94yc(9(^ed. 

Present Tense. 

Vm Attune «i4^9^(i f r ^it^l)? poti^ntial }» .genf»:«U^ Uied for tlte pi;^ 
«Mitp#i0UiU> ^^Q ^M^f owtively, but l^e n^t^ve form is of frei^yeiit 
occurrence ; as, % ^3^ a#? hfow ^a^ be eat ? WU^^:«u^ia ?l|f., he c^ 
iM^ «ftt^ pr 649 ^ ijgitoai4Aien? P. 8, 17- Wf^I^ ^ fTOW ^,i 
"CMHioe 8«|r ftsQr i^ it* 
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Indefinite Past Tense. 

It is used of a single past act; as^ Rr^ irc ?(PBT ^t^^^ Sfrtf, sbeoould 
not saj a single word. B. 67, 12. 

Past Habitual Tense. 

liiis tense is used of repeated past acts; as, ^ ^ritf Wii^ ^, jroa 
could not eat any thing. B. 5, 14. RpK^ Jf^-cur^ qfflt^, the girl coold 
not look in that direction. B. 69, 8. 

Future Tense. 

This tense is in common use in a positiye sense ; as, WPd^ 4i{UH^«( 
Oi^ltv'', how canyon tell? 

Present Conditional. 

An example of this we have below; ^ SfT ^ CPHTT tKtivr ^ 
g*Mi^ <iYr?r ^nr *<«ldl { if he had spoken to you in that manner, could 
you then have mocked him ? B. 87, 7 and 8. 

Present Imperative. 

This is used B. 87, 9, v(% IHRRR' f ^R#, let me never becapable of 
such an act as that. 

Such are a few examples of the first form of the subjunctive mood. 
The student may make as many more as he pleases from the various tenses 
of the indicative, but, as they are not often used by the MunUAee people 
themselves, he should in a gpreat measure confine himself to those we have 
specified, till experience teach him how far more complex uses of this mode 
are intelUg^ble. 

2nd. The second form of the potential mood is made up of the in- 
finitive mood, and the various tenses of the verb 917^, to be able; as, % 
ii^ ^r4t?l, I can do it ^ ^'^ ^0%^, he will be able to do it. This mode 
of expressing potentiality, though common in English and Hindoostanee, 
is by no means so in Mura/Aee, except in Bombay, and among those 
natives who have much intercourse with the English. 

3nL The third form of the potential mood is that where it is intended 
to express* Xst, a capability which is not natural^ but derived from instme- 
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tkm; or £ndly, a potentiality which ia the fruit of reflection. It ia com- 
poied of the present participle ending in trt, or the dative of the gerond^ 
with the different parts of the verb ^ to come, used impersonally with 
the dative of the agent; as, T^fvSl^ii^^y I can write, L e. I am acquaint- 
ed with the art of writing; filTcJr ^NtT 1)^41 (or %3Tin^) ^3", he will 
soon learn to speak. (2) t^ Vf qfp W||*5 fi^ fRnjfT ^Tf«ff 5^ ^iff , 
eonsideting his age,. I can hardly impute any blame to him. B. 309, 14. 

4. The fourth form of the potential is the dative gerund with the 
verb <irN^, to have Idsure, used impersonally, and having the name of the 
agent in the dative ; as, 3V<^ ^FTft^ ^1^? how can I have leisure? B. 21, IS. 
^nr ^(^ fvSfnn^ <hNt| ^rr^, I have got no leisure for writing to-day. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

In MunUAee this mood is formed by adding arf?, to the root^ It requires 
the indirect method of construction formerly explained, as required by 
the past tense of transitive verbs, and may be termed the As9*s Bridge in 
MuraMee Grammar. It has been usually looked on as a different form 
of the imperative, and capable it is indeed of being used for the imperative^ 
and also to denote permission^ propriety, &c. as is the subjunctive in En- 
glish and many other languages ; but its primary acceptation is that of a 
proper subjunctive, as the learner will see from the following examples; 
all of which may be derived from a subjunctive, but many cannot form an 
imperative original. 

Present Tense. 

1st. It is a proper subjunctive ; that is, it is subjoined to another 
verb, which verb expresses the reason, grounds, &c« of the act in 
question. In this acceptation, when i\^f or a word of like signifl- 
cation, follows, it is englished by may or might; in other cases should 
is its proper rendering : but in many cases the infinitive will answer 
well for both; as, JJf: 5^^ ^ STqrn^ f ^TU^ «T'p Wf^m ^m 5!pr, 
press a sharp-pointed pebble to his ear, in order that he may not again 
commit the same fault R. THTT ^Wl fT^ ^ Wf ^HK? 9f^ if^, all the 
fowls had assembled, in order that they might elect a king, (or to elect a 
) E. 256. RRWm^^TO^«T»^q[»r^TOSfi^?^|^ 
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ywi k bo M e d wkhdtty— r bi^Im — d ■■■, yoa My, aotliowftr in fwfll 
« w^ w lltti tfw work tlMMdd radlj be aeeoa^lidiBd, (or, m m to eflbd 
tbeaoeon^liiliiii^flf tiwwwk.) K. — Sad. It denotes oitfitfrti^ <nr jMr>- 
mismam; as, 911^ {w J4MH< TOff t<i5.Ki >lfWVI^ ^IVf , that pcnomoay 
lit on the throne, others have no liglit to ait on iL & 2, IS^-^rd. It 
denotes a degree tfcmuadoMe inaimbrnc y, and is rendered by wtmH^ «b^ 
im% «TV 9^n6r «in^ ? wbart then, moat Iw die of hunger ? B» d^ 18^-.^^ 
It ^igxno^mJUnese or p rwpr ie igy and is eng^ished by oii^ib or should. 
This isoneof it8inosteoniBuninaes;as9iiniraiTOY %«^ *^^ ^^TPmif 
?nir iinirir, yoa ougfat to bag pardon of the person yoahaye offiended* & 
88, 12. g^PWfl^ViFW ^raraiSf finrt why Aoiddl thai dafly pro- 
Tide an offering for yon to no purpose ? S. 7, 1. — 5th. It denotes that slighi 
degree of incumbeneg orproprietyj wYnA we generally mark in English 
by the phrase, if Id ; as, ivnrt ^ITf^^ KRT QlfilR t what now are we to 
understand by thu ? B. 12, 8. «rar ^ 11^7, sudi is the n^eaniog ia 
winch you are to nnderstand it K. passim.--— 6th. It is used to oxproov 
paet/uiuriigf as ^ iff? ^ 1(FC^^H f^^ id 111^ » I too should have ^c«if^ 
bat at the very time I became un^«elL (Original lett^.) Here,howeT^y tfaer^ 
seems an elUpris, whidi ^ooid be filled up thus, i^ ^^ ^ jf9« && 
liSk, It is frequency usedfsr ibepss^ habUudl^ and then may be epgliabr 
«dby wovM-, as, t^WTOT <t»lf€ WK? 51%, ^W^T qjK^ ^|f?Wr a«ftR5r 
^ Iffit^^ fitBT7^^ill genend he hnrt no oBe$ only, when be was OMSfo- 
sively teased, he would become outrageous. B. 86, 3. See also S« 1^ ^ 
tJn% Si" ^Jrff ^'^ TOrt , and whenever he sat above, {would sit above,) &c. 
8tk It 18 used as 2i future^ but then it is interrogative ; as^ aTRft ttTTTT 
^fTTT 7n^ ? what shall we do now ? B. 22^ 16. — 9th. It is used for the 
present jpotentialf but then generally In an interrogative form ; as, f^F^ 
•irrt -irnr ^rn* ^nilit? what can we now say of his state ? K. ^^H" ^^ 
^TTT VT'FFt ? boy, what can I say to you ? These are much allied to £he exam- 
ples under the last head ; but, in studying the passages referred to, the 
student will perceive that there there was uo want of objects, but a difficulty 
of choosing amoog them, and the question was which of tSiese shall we 
«hpose ; but^in the examples now giv.en^ the speaker is puzzled, all his 
&r the momeot fiul him, and therefoj:e the pgtential mood is re- 
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quired in EngBflh. Sm also K. ^, about the middle of the article. — N. 
B. When such sentences are joined to a verb in a past tense, they then 
require to be translated by could ; as ^^ ^NWc^H<" Jflf VU ^^r55T WPi 
^ufi^ ? after having said that much to him^ what could I say more ? — lOtlu 
This tense is used in a preccUive sense ; as, if ^TT^ JflTEr ^Otpjf^ 'KoS' gr- 
t, may God re-pay you a hundred fold. B. 290, 11. iffRCnTr OTT ^^rff, 
I beg pardon, sir. — IUIk This mood is used for the imperative, — 1. For 
i^Q first person ; as, ^TT^ ^^ 4{l<t^H SRlf^i let us put him to death. £. 255. 
— 2* For the second person, and then it is used io addressing even a single 
person, to mark greater respect than is conveyed even by the second per- 
son plural imperative ; as in the following common example, where also we 
nse the same fonn in EngEsh, s^Rff ^fRT vilN> you may go now. ^ffiff jfpff ^ 
^1^ ^ ^T^'f , no, no> remain you here. B. 199, 18. — 3. It is used for 
the third person alsa; as, f^ «n^, let him go. ^TTflT ^TCT J^RT^irfi'^r 
^ir^, let my brothers and sisters eat my portion. B. 17, 1. — 12th. It i» 
used where in English we use the infinitive ; as, ^ ff^ *R% xn^e^fl f ^^FCTiT 
v^ijfS" Z[S^ arrl', God knows* full well how to govern this world. B. 12, 13.- 
fnit^ W^H" Ff^ ^(^ ^Jpf^, I must run hither and thither in the garden.^ 
— 13th. It is used for the gerund ; as, f^IRnT'l^'TJ'^^r^'ir ^IWf*i ^f^RTTr 
^KTHf ^ IvTr *hfr JT^RT ^^, the placing of authority in the hands of 
such a man does not seem to be proper. B. 1 14, 5^ This sentence^ however^ 
might be translated as those* under the last head ; to> place authority, &c.r 
but the infinitive would be used in a genmdial sense in the English.. 
— 14tlk It is used as expressive of great surprise, or emotion ; as in the 
following example, OTT JOT^ ^ fFTF^ ? Pardon ! you toO' speak in that 
way ? B. 1106. — N. B. This seems the proper i^ce to direct the student 
in the use of M|{^«|. It takes the indirect form of construction, and ha» 
qril^in die pluml: instead, however^of the instrumental case of the agent 
^Ttf Rt> &c it frequency takes the dative 3T^, ^^, &c It is used in the 
tbdrd sense of the subjunctive^ to- denote incumbency or obligation, and is> 
joined to a verb in the infinitive or in the past indicative ; as, J{^ r^TT^^TC 
OT^r TO^ *lrff^, I must sit and wait for him. ^ 5IT J^sr tj^HJ^*" ufa^ 
^ ^^ f^rn^ 9P9r ^fN^^ ^OilW, had I teaz^ you in that way, without 
any rc^pard to right aQ4 wrongv it would have been.requislte.even for me to* 
beg your pardon. 
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Negative form of the Present Subjunctive. 

The negative form is properly rT *<fl, see Ex. 1st ; but there is ano- 
ther form of very frequent use, especially in the fourth sense of propriety ., 
It is the infinitive of the verb with ^^^ which itself is ^ not, and ^, it 
comes ; literally, it does not come ; as in the following sentence : ^"^ ^TPPf 
H^ H^ TTJ ^rnrt ♦IT3?5r «TH •TB^, to be in such a state that a thing won't 
come into the memory by trying to recollect it, but will by and bye occur 
to the mind. K. ^R near the end. When joined to a verb in the infinitive 
mood, however, ^^ is used to express a negation of the act of the verb in 
the subjunctive mood ; and it may negate most of the senses we have given 
above, although chiefly used to denote impropriety. — N. B. 1. Regarding 
the meaning of ^T^, when joined to the present participle in ^, as express- 
ing rather unprofitableness than impropriety, see Molesworth's Diet, 
under ^^ : and observe that it may then take Tf^, &c. as well as ^, &c 
Thus 9T^ ^\K'^\ *f^ means, it will not be for my advantage to do it — 2. 
It expresses an inferior degree of impropriety, especially that where the 
impropriety does not consist in the act itself, but in that act taken in con* 
nection with the situation of the speaker at the time. Thus the sea returns 
answer to Vikram's invitation; that he could not come on account of a di- 
vine command he had, not to transgress his boundaries ; and adds, there- 
fore, JT5?T^rrr *l*ll^^^> I cannot with propriety come. S. 22, 18. wrf^^f 5f^, 
would not have been so polite a refusal, and might have conveyed the idea 
that Vikram had asked him to do a thing which was in itself improper. 
—The following are a few examples of the use of this particle, joined to 
a verb in the infinitive mood. The agent, if expressed, (which seldom is 
done) must be in the instrumental case. — 1st It means that the act is con- 
trary to the disposition of the agent ; as, PU^ ^TTSt "d^lK^^HNH ^^t^'il^ 
ifM' ^^,he was such a man that he could not speak to lus servants without 
holding a stick over them. — 2nd. It is a proper subjunctive, and englished 
by should or «ioy, &c ; as, <|«^N ^H^ f^ ^ s^RfT sxT^^^f 5^, that no 
wish of the king's should remain unfulfilled, is the end for which regal 
power is valuable. S. 28, 9. Compare 28, 11, where we have the same 
sentiment m a positive form il«|(4l ^THirr w}*0 ^HHNI^il^^l^ 'So^. 
Again, «reif^^ TifT f^r^ ^1^ >inn?^:^ ^^f^^ in order 
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that the stones of a pavement may not be pushed out of their proper places, 
they fix them with bars of iron. K. «rr.— 3rd. It expresses want of ne- 
cessity, and is englished by must not; as, btTSTT ^i^^, we must not lose 
hope. B. 311, 6. — 4th. It implies impropriety ; as, JTOTPff ^ST ^(^ ^^ 
^, no one ought to be ashamed of poverty. — 5th. It is used as a past 
habitual, and rendered would not or could not ; as, RTIRp $ WT ^l^lfiT 
nT«^ ^rf, we could not even get a belly-full of grain from him. B. 321, 84* 
— 6th. It is used potentially ; asRR^ 5W ^T^ ^tfdfft ^ ft^ ^ HW 
^fHT? «^i^l ^ ^R , he is insatiable whose nature is such, that, whatever he 
may have gained, he can never be satisfied. K. ^T^- — 7 th. It is used to 
deprecate some evil or other ; as, ^gr^TST JHuf^ *V^ ffRT^ TT^ H^, eat and 
grow great, but don*t show your greatness by casting away. K. t,\^^ 
last line. — Sth. There are some instances when ^^ is well enough render- 
ed by an imperative, but then it is necessary that there be some impropriety 
in the thing forbidden ; as, JHTT ^fiW 'irtt^ «7%5y ?tlT^ K\^\^ ^ T^, 
but should some other person think 8o» don't you get angry with him. B. 

Past Tense. 

This is the same as the present subjunctive with f|^ subjoined. It it 
not of very frequent occurrence, but it would seem that it may be used 
whenever the past subjunctive is required in any of the foregoing senses. 
Such phrases, however, as, f^ ^fl^ tf^, you should have told, I believe, 
are not of frequent occurrence ; the better form is, t^ ^rtrw^" <irff% ff^, 
but even this is not common : see however, B. 88. 9. RIT^ OTT J^ ^nfl'il' 
Itfr, you ought to have obtained his pardon ; here giW is understood be- 
fore <nff %. The negative of this tense may be formed with ^^ ; as an*- 
W^ ^ fisrrt "^ ff^", you should not have invited us. B. 189, 2. — On the 
whole, natives do not usually supply the mark of the past tense. They 
use merely the simple form of the subjunctive without ^f^ ; as, speaking 
of a past event, ^r J^JT TTff^ iTT ^^ I f & f RfTrf fiRr ^\ W^^T X why 
should I have taken you on the carriage ? why should I have put the 
reins into your hands ? B. 334, 2. See also No. 6 of the present sub- 
junctive. 

14 



Imperative Mood. 

The imperative mood has <mly the piesent tense in MnraMee as in 
Bbglish* It has three persons also as in English, although, as in othM* 
languages, only the second Be properly an imperative. The second person- 
singular is the root of the verb ; bs^,^^, do thou, f«^, write thou; In> the* 
second person plural; ^ is subslifeuted for the last vowel ; as, 7^, do ye^ 
RyfT, write ye :■ except when the last vowel is ^\ or ^f, when iiT is substi- 
tuted ; as, ^y give thou ; ^, give ye r but, should the last syllable of the 
root be ^,.no second iT is added ; as, ^, come thou, ^, come ye. Those 
K6kunee verbs abo of the form of ^f^, drop the last If of the root, so* 
diat the imperative becomes ^t^, the same as the imperative of ^tWf. 
WordW such as <TF^, are generally written trrfT, in the 2hd per. singular 
and plural of the imperative. — ^The first person, both in the singular and 
plural, ends in ^, or ^^ but ^ is more commonly used in the Dukhun, 
and ought to be adopted by the student. The third person singular ends^ 
in s^l", or gr, but, for the reason just given, ^St should be adopted. The 
third person plural ends in ^TRT or gPEf . When a vowel precedes the ^, 
then t^ is used for 8^r ; as, ^r for ^3?t, let him take. The imperative 
admits of the same applications as in English ; and there does not seen^ 
any thing deserving of particular remark, except that, in familiar conver- 
sation, the second person singular is more fi;^uently used than in En- 
glish, bu1^i»aM addresses to «fran^e9'« and superiors, the student must 
take care tause the plural, though addressing only one individual. The 
learner may take the following examplies of the use of the imperative ; 
1f# 'K ^fS" Mfl'jlet me see ^en where it is. B. 23, 17. ^^ WH^ vsFT^y 
come, let us go up stairs. B. 25, 12. rT ^TIW ^TRT ^KT, do your own 
business ; B. 27, &* ^{^ ^T^TRT, come away, my friends. ^ means go ;: 
but, when you wish to be polite, you must say ^, or rather 2ir, mean- 
ing, I shall be glad to see you again ; as, ?rnf TX^ 5 ^TRrt, good bye to« 
you now. B. 47, 6. ^^^ ^^ «ho^|ur ^^, may God bless you. B. 

The Negative Imperative. 

\ The negative form of the imperative is made up by adding ?f^ to the 
; infinitive for the singular, as, J(f^ ^T^, don't kill : and ^<in' for the plural ^ 
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1^ f^'^rV 'TTT, don*t aiiL See B. 17, la and B. 15» 18., where the tto- 
4ent may faiiher remark an anomaly of the tame sort as one that pre- 
vails in English. In the former example, the lingular is used in a respect- 
ful address to God, and in the latter the^plural in a respectftd address to a 
man, the superior of the speAer, — The word ^f^ isproperfy the opposite 
'of qn^^^and means, it is not wanted ; as, ^(ir^ lT«lT^^,father, I don't want 
■it. B. 14, 17., and in this use its plural is •T^N'; asy fr^,C^^ 'TvT 
Hi\^, not so many sugar ^lums for me, madam. Observe also the answer 
i)0 this, qil^Sltl ^cfli^ ^, take just what you please. B. 29, 10 and 11. — 
.N. B. ?r^,as an imperative joined to a verb, expresses that the act does 
*not fail in with the wishes ^f the-spedlker, and therefore that he does not 
.want it done ; ^, as an imperative joined to a^ei^b, implies that the aet 
is contrary to the speaker's sense of propriety, and therefore that be thinks 
it should not be done ; as, ^^ fief 5f^, ?J^ J?^ ^JtTRT •TT'F^W, silence, 
don't say a word, you have quite disgusted me. B. 3, 10. 18. ^VUOT ^n^T* 
Ar^ «ij^ m^ ^y you ought not to say habitation by habitation, as you 
say house by house : i. e. the former expression agrees with the author's 
<news of correct phraseology, while the latter does not K. ^, last line. 

IwFiNiTrvE Mood* 

The infinitive mood changes the last vowel of the root into ^ ;a8, ^T^, 
to do. — It is not used so extensively as in English, the gerund in bTRF^ 
being frequently used in its stead ; but that subject belongs more properly 
to syntax. It is used only in the present tense ; as in the following, exam- 
ple, MHRT^ ^mfff ^7^^ ^HRT, do not permit us to die of -hunger. B. 14, 
13. There is no past infinitive in Mura^ee, and such phrases as, ** he 
is said to have died in India," must be resolved into some such form as 
thefoUowing ; '< They say that he diedin India," ^ fS^^IHM ^^ ^Um 

Participle Present. 

The present participle denotes currency of action, and has no less than 
'five forms ; viz. ^, frrt, rTRF, T?f ^THtft, f^ STHrTHT ; the four last do 
not differ materially in meaning, but the first differs considerably from the . 
f>est. — ^Ist. The use of the participle in f^ implies that the speaker's 
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■Btid is eWtsAj intent on the act expressed by the participle^ while thtf 
ether verb, with which it is connectedy contains merely some subsidiary 
drcomstanoe of the same act, and supplies a formal verb to complete the 
sentence ; as, ^ ^^ ^^f^ 4iCm ^i do you yourself continue to work di« 
tigently. B. 167, 17. Ht ^ qrfcf ^m ^lff^,he stood looking at the 
show. B. 77, 16, ^rn TiRrWigo on worshipping God. B. 116, 18, ^t 
5^ ^Sf Pw 5^ «fnf^, I will continue giving you as much every day. B« 
1 Id, 8. — ^In like manner +0^ 9Tr#, means, I have continued to do ; mtt^ 
>^^, I continued to do till some past time specified. — ^2nd. With currency 
ef action, the participle sometimes expresses willingness, especially when 
joined to a negative participle ; as, ll^^ Hlil^ ? won't you speak? B. 3, 9* 
$ fN^cff^^ ^ ^frff , then Doulut Sing won't (would not) take it r^ 9|r- 
d •nr^r^^nlTf^ ?clT J^PnC W Crif l|^, won't you take my ring now ? 
then I will get angry mth you. B. 45, 14. 18. — The partidple in f cff, 
is used to express some act, viewed by the speaker as of inferior importance 
to the principal act contained in the sentence, but during the currency of 
which he asserts the principal act to have taken place ; as, Wif^l ^ TeS^ft ifT- 
^ W^^ ^^ rrif^, without their knowledge he went after them and 
stood concealed. B. 77, 7, fRTff m^ ^ ^IK^ vm^f a5iq>T ^* »TRft^, 
they set themselves to take the medicine without making at the same time 
any wry faces. B. 80, 4. — The use of these two forms of the present par- 
ticiple in the present tense of the indicative mood, and in the potential mood, 
have been previously considered. — The participle in <nHl, is very much 
the same in signification as that in ^\, which we have just considered ; 
. thus the Mura^as say, mr^ ^npTT ^, and fW ^vSTrTRr^, come at 12 o'clock. 
There seems, however, a more intimate union with its verb implied in this 
participle than was implied in the last ; as, ?^?r^^ *nT?f(^ ^PT^ RT^rfT 
^55r ^frff^, you did not judge properly in quarrelling with Hurjee. STTST ^TTfT 
frTO fH^ Khidini ^^, I have seen her these ten days going about. B. — 
The participle in i^ ^T^Rft, agrees in general with the two last mentioned : 
but the time of the participial act which comes into view, is longer than 
that of the verbal act with which it stands connected, and hence it is often 
used as a kind of date of the time of the occurrence of the verbal act ; as, 

HTsr CT^ Ui^ 5irfnT »T^m ^l^f m%m^ T#r ^ w^ Sw ^it^ frW, 
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during the rdgs of Bhoja Raja, a certain bmhmun; having acquired a pieoe 
of waste land, sowed it with g^in. — This participle is used with it to en^ 
press the unfruitfuhiess of the act, though properly performed; as, fipS*' 
^ M€^ifi €t RRrr JRhf ^^ ^^, although I teach him, he cannot compre- 
hend that science. K. PITTT- — As to the principle in f^ ^THcft^, it is very 
much the same as the last, perhaps possessing something of the greater do* 

finiteness of the one that preceded. It does not seem, however, to be of fre* 

« 
quent occurrence. 

Simple Past Participle. 

The simple past participle has two terminations; the one 9^, and the 
other ^^, The former* of these is used with auxiliary verbs to make up 
the different parts of the verb ; and the latter is used simply as a participle^ 
or as a verbal adjective ; as JTT ^IIW f^ W^Hfc*" % "S!^ 5?T^ sfj^cf, the 
words which have come into this language from other languages. K. P. 3, 
12. «T% Mw^ 37T^, it is thus written. K. P. 4, 10. fcR: ^INWiiqTHfT «Tr- 
&^ 5r55ft#f^ RJWr ^^ ^r^T, several words among the words introduced 
from foreign sources. K. P. 3, 9. — Sometimes, however, even when we 
use the passive verb, the participle in ^^ is used, provided there be no 
offent or instrument expressed in the sentence ; as, H^ «fiT3THf fhf^^ 
ft^, the boat was tied to the shore, B. 77, 17 ; but, next time, when the in- 
strument is expressed, the form is changed, and we have frtt^ ^M^ jt€l*, 
it was tied, by a rope. — ^The participle in 55T takes various prepositions af- 
ter it, in the same way as substantives do, especially such as are to be found 
m the following examples ; JJT^ ^Pfitt ^S^^TRT, on leavmg your service. 
B. 320, 17. qr^ 5rr?VFf?nC, after the reading was over. B. 138, 11. sjrrff 
^^IKo^HNH ' without lifting up a stick in a threatening posture. B. 320, 
18. 5^ ^nx ^ <o^N I H*T , since your mother's death. B. 25, 2. ii^ ^Z frrwr^ 
gS, on account of some great misfortune happening or having happened, 
^ra ^^<>^l^ , by saying that. B. 80, 10., and so of others. In all these 
examples, the verbal act has either been completed, or the speaker has no 
doubt but that it will be completed: but when ^^jm is added to the root, 
the phrase can only be used in a suppositive sense ; as, if cajTH, should he 
-go ; ^Tr^TRSr, should he come. The probability, too, in the use of this phrase, 
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isfMienlly suiaDf or the speaker is indiffereot about ihe sappositir^ aot ; 
as» it^ 4k\<vm^ ?#^ srfNir ft^y wfaeneirer he shall produce his shloka» 
tbej shall be MamiBed. B. Dorpon, p. 90. 

Compound Past Participle. 

This is the last participle with st^HTT : it has three shades of meaning. — 
1st* It is used in relation to an event that has really happened before the 
time referred to, and expresses that the participial act, though it may not 
be the principal cause, is at least an occasion, of the verbal act ; as, ^r ^1W 
«nW?Wlt ??r€ir jfisr JT^ TW^sfi^^ whenever he came down, his dispo- 
sition would become the same as before. S. 1, 1 1. — 2nd. It is used as the first 
member of a conditional sentence, where the participial act has not been 
performed and never may ; as 3^1PT%W *TO?!t J^ ^l<kKcff 5f5r, if means 
be used, it will still be possible to rid him of his bad qualities. Here the 
meaning is much the same as if %5?JRr,or|r^^?7,had been used. — 3rd. It 
is also used for ^ ^tl^lft , in a .sense analogous to No. 3^ of the present 
participle, and opposite to the first of this ; as ♦^Kf ^fTT IT^ B^^ WW^ 
wi W^r ^TH^F H"^^ ^3f ^^"TRr ^rrff , though I should sp^id all my estate, 
I could not make up her loss. B. 255, 18. There ^f^ ^^Pff , means SfT^ 
•WRHR"- ?[?!% 5T5^ ^^T^rt ^ ifssT, though I had said so much, nevertheless 
he went. Hence it appears that ar^rfT supplies the place of ^F^rTC, and ?fCf. 

Past Participle in gr^. 

This seems to be the root of the verb with the preposition gr^, or as 
written in the Kokun a^t^, affixed to it. — Though its meaning is not very 
Afferent from the last, there is a shade of difference, and it ought to be 
attentively marked. In this the participial act precedes the verbalin point of 
time, but the two have no influence en each other as cause and effect in the 
oommon acceptation of the participle ; as, ^K" c?H 9^2^ TO^, he turned 
over four leaves, and asked. B. 11, 18. — 1st. This participle is used to 
express an act performed previous to the performance of another act, 
iwhich has the same agent ; as, JfRrj? ^TRT^r STr% ^TPrf ^§^, I will go into 
the presence of my uncle, and on my knees beg his pardon. B. 316, 10. 
# #flK^ W^ ^i^ ,«i*H< ^^ XT^^ ff#f , these lambs were piled one above 
another with their feet bound. B. 206, 1. — ^2nd. In some cases the agent 
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flftiie verb. is not the. nominative to the participle; only the one act nac^ 
oeeda the other; as, ifl^ itS^ ?rtff RtTO UfT^, after the singing isover, 
still a part of the day will remain. Here the meaning is iffif 9nc^f4rf<'. 
Again, q^ fPT^fRr RR" ^ J?55^ mt ^ c^Mf^, while reading thi» 
letter, her eyes filled, and the tears began to flow. — 3rd. With a past 
tense it is used for the past participle in ^, with ^?={^ ; as, i[Z WfS^ 
^4 cJfici^ ^T^, I think a year has passed since I saw you last ; here 
ffgr^f, means <tMf^<'< B. 26, 2. — 4th. Sometimes this participle is 
used to express the cause of the verbal act that follows. This, although 
frequent in conversaticm, is not esteemed elegant ; and, although it is 
accordant with the participle, it should not be generally imitated. Thd 
following is an example ; ^ 9?f ST^ ^H^ #3T T^t=q" Tlt^ ^nH" ^Vft^ 
^?frC tlW ^TTff *r% TTft'S", as he was returning, he came to a river on the 
road, over which, from a great fall of rain that had taken place, he 
saw there was no passage. S. 27, 18. — ^N. B. The learner may notice 
the correspondence in the above sentence between the English and the 
M ura^Aee. Instead of T^lFT, however, '^vffe^igS", would be more agree- 
able to common Mura/Aee construction. — The participle in ^f!^ is al- 
so used for the present participle, but then the sentence is intended to be 
very forcible ; as, f ^ ^ W^ ^1", that I know full well. B. 17. 10. 
qffr # vsTF^TT ^^ C^TFT TO?:#, see what a blunder I have committed, 
wise man as I am. B. — 6th. Frequently it is used with ^RT^ $, and a 
few such other verbs as an imperative ; for it is not the throwing down 
or giving which is chiefly before the speaker's mind, but the act of the 
verb which has the participle. The imperative verb gives only a sort of 
completeness to the action; as, ^^T^r^RT, wash thoroughly; ^«|R^y fling 
it away. 

Future Participle. 

The future participle is formed by adding ifR' to the root : various ex- 
amples have been given of it in the auxihary tenses of the verb; and it. 
does not seem to differ in its. participial state from the future participle in, 
Cnglisb; thus i|«/K means, going to come or about to come. It is, how* 
ever,.oflben used as a verbal noun, instead of the verbal noun terminating^ 
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in ^nCf . Indeed in the inflected cases it leems generally to be i o taken, 
for, although ^TT^, and such like, are to be found in the nominative (see 
B. 307, 2.>) yet in the inflexions we always meet with ^vfr^TW, &Cy except 
occasionally in the Dukhun tl^ilMMly &c. which is the r^fular dative of 

Supine. 

Tills supine seems to be a noun of which the genitiye and dative cases 
only remain. Besides, each of these cases has two terminations differing 
considerably from each other, via. STRRT, «7Rr^, &c and arnPlRT, &c 
affixes of the same meaning for the dative ; and ^TPTT^, &c and aj^^l^, 
for the genitive. If a conjecture concerning the origin of these words 
' may be hazarded, it would appear that the latter form is the true one, (the 
former being only contracted from it,) and that it is the subjunctive mood 
inflected : this much, however, must be confessed that, on that supposition, 
the f and 7 should have been joined together, though this is not quite de- 
cisive against the supposition. — 1st. The dative gerund is much the same 
in meaning as the infinitive, and most verbs take it instead of the infinitive; 
as, t # 4i<l<4^l^ re7 ^, I am ready to do that B. 25, II. — ^2nd. It is 
sometimes, though seldom, used for the gerund ; as, wSt ^^ ^im\^ 
JTfT^ «FR?T *TI^, faith is the sole procuring cause of my favour. S. 2, 3. 
— 1. The genitive supine has three applications. The first is where it is 
governed by a verb or a noun, and there it does not differ from the geni* 
tive of the gerund ; as» aTTSTTH ^hrff \s1l4H W^, we shall be under the 
necessity of going abroad. B. 313, 9. ^<HiiI'«fl ^oTT, incitement to action* 
K. ft. — 2nd. When no verb or noun is joined to it, or merely the sub- 
stantive verb, then it signifies that kind of inciunbency or propriety which 
we generally english by istOy hastOy &c; as Bjrqojfgf ^|ff ^^ic^m^i*^ arit, 
I have something to say to you ;^ ^TR" ^PTPTT^? why need I tell you that? 
B. 139, 2. — 3. It frequently refers to the disposition of the agent, 
designating him as fit for, or ready to perform, the act ; as, l^ ^T^Tlt' 
f^# ^^i '^Kmi'^ff he is such a man as will one day or other do mis- 
chief. B. 114. 5. See also K. ar^5f#. ^im SRHRT 9JPM S j^l^Ni^ 
W '?l««wifi ^^^f the stone struck his ear, and it (the ear) was ready 
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dy to break off, but the act was deficient by a little, i. e. the ear was 
within an ace of being strack off« — ^This supine is also used with «?^t, 
Ac; as, vslM^I^ «T^, havingtogo; ?TPRr%8T^, it being required to 
give. K. passim. 

Gerund. 

The gerund ends in i|, and denotes the bare act of the verb without 
any circumstanoe of tune, mode, &c., whatever. — ^It has all the cases of a 
noun, and may be used in any of the cases as nouns are, when propriety 
will admit — Ist. It is used as a proper gerund to signify the mere 
verbal act ; as, «IM"i SIMH^i ^ ^fTTT^, after the reading (of the letter) 
was over, he said. B. 138, 11. — ^2nd. It is used as a noun to give 
name to the verb ; as, ■4i'<«T ^7T^, the verb to do. — 3rd. It denotes simply 
that act which flows from the verb, without the consideration of the a- 
gency by which it was accompUshed ; as, W^ •RT^ ^flfBJf «?T??r, his 
actions are good. — 4th. It expresses that kind of fitness mentioned a* 
bove under the genitive gerund. No. 3 ; as, c(^ 7^ TOW HIPIT ^ ^- 

^, or better JlRTT^f ^ *?r^, you have to give me fifty 

betel-nuts; ^'St ^fiK^ ^?%^^«KT> then do as you think proper. B 74, 
7. — 5th. It is used for the imperative; as, <T? l^Wf wi, continue to 
write to us* 

PARADIGMAS OF VERBS. 

SUBSTANTIVE VERBS. 
8??^^ To bey i. e. to exist in a particular state. 

* 

[ INDICATIVE MOOD. 

1st Present Tense. 

(Used in relation to both persons and qualities.) 

Plur. 

«?!¥, / am. «?r^ «Trlt, We are. 

*TltH, Th^m art. pjt a?Tft, Ye are. 

•lit, ffe is. % »7lttr, ^ 

^(^f She is. RIT *T!^^, > They are. 

«?it, It is. ^ wnt^r. 3 

15 
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2nd Presef^t Tense. 

(Used in relation to qualities only, in common Mura/Aee.) 



Sing. 

# At, 



Plur. 

7%o« art ^pSt «ff, 

Ife, *A«, or it, is. %, W, #f, UrT* 



Fe are. 
They are. 



Past Tense. 



1 



Sing, 
mn. it^, \ 



Plur. 



Iwas. 






•ir^ f>^, We tpere. 



Thou wasL Jt^ ftcff, 1% ii^tre. 



fi^. 



She teas. 
It was* 






lit, 




ney were: 



N. B. This verb is defective ; the odier tenses wUch are usually joined 
to it belonging to one or other of the succeeding vexhs. 



hp^^ To be usually y or to continue in apartieular states 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

FRESENT TENSE. 

/ usually oMf or / continue to be. 



I 
2 
3 



Sing. 

in. f It 



Plur. 

connnonr 



* In the southern parts of the Dukhun, instead of these terminations^^ 

is generally used for the 2nd person singular feminine, and ^ for. the third, not 
only in this, but in all the following verVs. 
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PAST TSNSiU 

/ usually was J or was in the habit of being. 

Sing. Plur. 

2 ^ -BTOF, 5^ •rot, 

FUTURE TENSE. 

I shall f for the most part of the timcy be. 

Smg Pkur. 



CONDITIONAL MOOD. 
PRESENT TENSE. 

1, Were I; had I been. (In the second ckuise of a sen- 
tence), I would bear home been. 

Sing. m f n Plur. m f n 

i Jfj «T^ — ^ —%^ «?rtSt «nj^— ^ — gt^ 

3 i?i",^,%, «??=Rrr —It -'^. %,?5W,^, «thW — tijr— ^. 

PAST TENSE. 

1 (In the first clause of a sentence) Should I be. 

m f n 

3 ^, m, ^, aT^55T— ^— ^. ^, m, ^, sra^ — ?«IT — ^. 

* ^^^ is ^b® Kokunee termhiatioii for the 2nd per. sing. fut. ind., but 3§f^ 

is the Dukhunee form ; and, though the learner may not hear it so oAen, it is 
the more ancient and correct form. 
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FUTURE TlBIVI^iS. 

/ may (perhaps or probably) be. 

N. B. The inflexions are the same as those of the 
Fut. Indie. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

(1. The Kurturee Pruyog, in which the verb agrees 

with its agent.) 

/ may J carij might j covld^ would^ or should^ he, or have been* 

Smg. m. f* n. Plur m. f. n. 

1 % •renr— fl"— ^, wfit «raf^— air— ?r, 

2 ^ •TORrer — Sftr— "t^, j^ •rafter— «TO-%r, 

(2. The Bhavee Pruyog, where the verb is used im- 
personally, the agent being put in the instrumental case.) 

3 5Jn^, Rr^, Ri%, «T6ft. «n^ «Rinf. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Let me be, i. e. continue. 

1 fir •nj, »?nSr »th, 

3 ^ •w or ^, 5^ •T^^ 

3 Htf ^f K, »i#. ^, t^ir, ^, *fBhf. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

To be usually or continue to be. 



^i: 
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PARTICIPLES. 

Present, «reRf , »n!?rt, «T€RfRr. Being. 

SUPINES. 

Dat. •TOmrer-^itHr To 6c, i. e. continue. Gen. »ranrpf /s to 6e. 

GERUND. 

•^jnir5!r-«En% To be or beings ^c. 



* ifit To become 9 i. e. enter on a particular state of being. 

INDICATIVE. MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

/ become or am becoming. 

Sing. m. f. n. Plur. 

PAST TENSE. 

/ became. 

Sing. m. f. n. Plur. 

PAST HABITUAL TENSE. 

/ was wont to become. 

Sing. Plur. 

^•.t ^'^ ^^ 'ff^» T^ ^f 

3 ^, ffr, f^, fft. %, 9?r, ^^ ^t^ or rtff. 

*lt is only the simple tensei of this verb which ard here jgriven. For the com* 
pound the learner is referred to the example of the formation of compound 
tenses under the verb ?S)liilr. 

« For these forms ^f^ and ^f^ are used in the northern parts of the 
Dukhun. 
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FUTURE TENSE. 

/ shaU become, or, / may perhaps become. 

Sing. Plur. 

I *ir fflPf, «ffw wt^, 

^ ^, ^f ^t fNN^. %, 3ir, if, ffijter. 

CONDITIONAL MOOD, 

1. Were I to become. 2. 1 would become, or have become. 
4f i^f &c. The inflexions are the same as those of ff^ 
I was. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

/ may, might, could, would, or sho%Ud9 become, or have 

become. 
1 w s^nr— %— ^, «?r^ ^fft— siir — ^f^ 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Let me become. 

Sing. Plur. 

1 # ft*, ^TT^ fftf, 

:2 ^ if, 3^ ^, 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

To become. 

FARTtCIPLES* 

Present, fl^, fttfr, ft?fRr. Secoming. 

Past, irr^.^-^-&-taTr-# ffr^^yr-^^ &c. Became. 

Pluperfect, tiNr^r. Having become. 
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. SUPINES. 

Dat, 5?nRm-55r ^m^-^To become.Genj^^pmkJsto became. 

GERUND. 

ffor-^rr^ Becoming. 



Paradigms of an Intransitive Verb. 
* gj3J To get loose. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

I get loose J or, I am getting loose. 

Sing. m. f. B. Plur. 

3 ^, ^, ^, ^^, — ^ — '^. ^> *^, ^, H^^THf. 

PAST INDEFINITE TENSE. 

/^o< loose. 

(In intransitive verbs the agent agrees in the past tense with the verb, 
as in English; and this is what is called the Kurturee Pruyog») - 

Sing. m. f. n. Plur. 

PAST HABITUAL TENSE. 

/ was in the habit ff getting loose. 

Sing. Plur. 

3 ^, St, ^, 5?. "^j RT, rS, 5?rT, 

* For the compound tenses see example giiren of their formation under ^^^^ 
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FUTURE TENSE. 

/ sJiall get loose. 

Sing. Plur. 

CONDITIONAL MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

1. (In the former part of the sentence ) Were J to get loose', Had I got loose. 

2. fin the Utter part of the sentence.),/ #A<w24^e< loose-, Iskould have gotlooso* 

1 # m^ — ^ — ^, «Trtf? gr^, 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Imay^ cauy mighty couldy or skouldy get loosCy or have got loose. 

(1. Kurturee Pruyog, where the verb agrees in gender and 

number with its agent) 

Sing. m f n Plur. m f n 

1 # 'gP^RT — ^ — '^, ^V^ ^^ — 5!ir — ^, 

S ^,^,'S, gCRT — fl" — 3f. %, sir, #f, TOt — 5^ — ^#f. 



(2. Bhayee Pruyog, where the verb is used impersonally.) 
Sing. Plur. 

^ H^ft, *?nffr ^rpf, 

?iiT%, Rf^, j'lT^, 5^. f^Trit ^rcft. 
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POTENTIAL MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

/ can get loose. 

Sing. Pliir. 

1 irnpff^ or T^r gr^,«TnT^^r^ or ^iwMgr^, 

2 5CT% or 5^51 5^, iH^l^ or JOT^JT g^, 

3 t^l'dji:) or K^m, ra^^ or RlW, gr#. ^\^\^ or RJBT ^^. 

PAST INDEFINITE TENSE. 

/ could get loose J !• e. / was able to get loose. 

Sing. Plur. 

1 MliMi^ or ^55r ^2:^1 MPT^m^ or ^\i\{^\ g^rqsr, 

2 JCT^ or J3T #jA«j'3,rl4<'cij|^ or J^TT^ fJ^^t'S, 

3 T^Mi^ or tqicirj^^r^ or Rrs5Tgr#. tiTT^n^ or K^m g:^^. 

PAST HABITUAL TENSE. 

/ was wont to be able to get loose. 

Sing. Plur. 

1 M\i:^\^ or im ^% ^\H^\^ or NWI^I ^prl, 

2 53?n^ or j5Jr gJ^, J'F^ or JIRT^ ^^, 

3 timan% or tiir^T, Rl^I^ or frT^, HT^. ?^Nm^ or t^^ ^?. 

FUTURE TENSE. 

/ shall be able to get loose. 

Sing. Plur. 

M\m\^ or ^^ ^^^, Ni4<^i^ or «?npnw gj^^sT^ 

?ppTf% or 555T g^^a", J^r^f^ or ^Jffm g^t^, 

wir^qr^ or vnm, Rr^ or Rr^sT, gr^^r. ^Mi^ or t^n^r ^^^. 

16 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Let me get loose. Get thou loose, ^e. 

Sing. Plur. 

i w^f w w^f 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

PARTICIPLES. 

TreB. g^^r ^2^ ^A^ini Getting loose. 

Past In. ^ic*f-^-Sr, ^-^-^ and ^iSc^l-^-S" J[o Qot loose, 
Pluper. fnr^ Having got hose. 

&UPIN£9v 

Dat. g^niRT-^ and; 4^H^I0^-^ To get hose. G«n gcPT^^ &c. i# 
to get loose. 

GERUND S» 
HS^fjnjf^jnn^^ && Getting loose^ to getting loossy S^e. 



PARADIGMA OF A TRANSITIVE VERR 

^^^ To loose or relectse. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

/ loose, Of I am loosing. 

i^ thrt jl^ ^ %, 5«t ^!fir?rf^ 
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PAST INDEFINITE TENSE. 

(1. Bhavee Pniyog> in which the verb is used impersonally, the objed; 
being in the datiye case, and the agent in the instrumentaL) 

^ #%^t I hosed. 9jr^ 6t^ We loosed. 

t^ <51n3' 7%ou loosedst ^^ #f^ Ye loosed. 

t^n%, Rf^, €tf^^ -He, shcy or tV, loosed, x^[^ ^ff^S The^^ loosed, 

(2. Kunnunee Pruyog, where the verb agrees with its object after the 
manner of participles, the agent being, as before, in the instrumental case. 
In this way the verb has, properly speaking, not an active, but a passive 
Ibnn.) 

Agent Object m f n 

* ^ iJli^Sr —3^ — ^ I loosed meyMU I was loosed by myself- 

* J iJtl^oiW — ^^ET— ^/ loosed ehee^Mt. Tkouwast loosed by 
^jStj^j^fic^'l — ^ — ^ I hosed himy hery or it, [me. 

1 lart'j *8TriJr Ql^rSr — ^ —Sir I hosed us, 

* J^ ^ff^^ — 55t — ^ / loosed you, 
^,?^,^,#f^— o'Bfr — St I loosed ^em, [thee, 

* ^ ^^^ — % — ^ l%o« hosedst i»e, / «?a« ^^eef ^ 

* ^ ^tf^"5TO — Srtr— ^^ Uiou 1st, theey Thou W€ut loosed by 
^>^,^,^R*5^ — ^ "-^ 3T^oi« hosedst himy hery or »^. [(%»e^ 

2 t^rt j *'?rtfi" iifH^r — ^ — ^ TTkw hosedst us, 

* 5^ #^^— 5!t — ^ 7%ott hosedst you, 
^i^^^j'StfT^— Pn*— ^ 2%o« loosedst them, 

* # ^fftrst §■ ^ iSCs^ «Ae, or t/, hosed me, 

* ^ Jilflt^KJ ^tB ^Hey shey ity loosed thee, 

3 RIT^j ^,^,^ ,^iWvtg r «Sr ^ -fle^ «*«, or t^ hosed him, hery or ifc 
f^ **?r^ ^3tf§r5t # ^ Hey shey or tV, ^oo^e^ us, 

*5W 'Slftr^sf^rt 3t Hey shey or ity hosed you, 
^•?^.^,^W^ ^ # iJe, «*e or tV, hosed them, 
t Literally, " l%e loosing was done by me." 

* The forms of thiB tense marked by the asterism are seldom used, and there- 
fore are omitted in the plural In their stead, and frequently also in relatios 
to living beings of the third person, the Bhavee Pruyog is used ; thus, for J^ 
\ ^Vi^ l ^ y the Mura<Aas say pA ^ #f^, and for ^Blf ^ J^ ^RRJT 
I4o9S€d that man, they say mt t^ J^^M «}|[i5. 



& 

• 
5 
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5r,^,^, ^l()c4| ^ ^ We loosed him, her, or k, 
1 •inSf ^m. xsi *s*»> *< #- f ^<? loosed them, lit. ijw were loosed 

5 ^ ^ f ^i^j^f^^rRTrn' # ^ Fe /!M>«e<f Atm, Aer, or it 
^ 5W|^-qf^ jgU^-j^j^ Ye loosed them. 

n^.ri f ^A^» iifircsr ^^ 7%ey loosed him, her> or tV. 
I ^,t^,tf,d.N3 v^ir St 2%€y loosed them. 

PAST HABITUAL TENSE. 

/u;a5 u;(m< to loose • 



Sing. 


Phir. 




FUTVRE TENSE. 




• 


/ shall oir t^t// looisc 




Sing. 




Plur, 


1 nt 


^^H, *n^ 


•k • 


2 1 

3 §t,fr,^, 


«l^rf. ^, sir, 


^Mlc*, 


fl, (flvi^l^. 



CONDITIONAL MOOD. 

1. Were I to loose j Had I loosed. 2. I would loose^ oi: 
would have loosed. 

Sing. m. f. n. Plur. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Imay^ can, mighty could, wauldj should^ loosener have loosed, 

(1. Kurmunee Pruyog, where the verh agrees with its object.) 
m. f. n. 

/ may J can^ might j could, would , should, loose, orhaveloosed. 

(2. Bhavee Pruyog, where the verb is used impersonally.) 
Sing. Plur. 

^'iT^, Rf^, t'n^,' #rr^. ?^ #jit. 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 

PRESENT TEN3E. 

lean loose, lit. There is a capability of its being loosed 
by m£ or to me. 

Sing. Plur. 

M\iM \ ^ or Jm #?#, •TRT^^ or STTCTST ^^, 

JSm^ or J5rr #3f^'^, 5*1 -c^l^ or J^RT #r#, 

f^i-^i^, or Ryr^JTjM-^i^ornf^jr, #J^^. ?#5^r^ or ^^m #i#. 

PAST TENSE. 

/ could have loosed, i. e. I was able to loose. 

Sing, Plur. 

JfTOT^ or ?fc5T #J#, 8?nr^^ or •?mRr ^t^r#, 

55^% or ^ ^^^'S, JJT'^'n^ or rjiHMI #^^, 

^rrsm^t, or j^tbt, h-cmh or rlr^JT, #?#. hjmi^ or ttim #t#. 
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PAST HABITUAL. 

/ was want to be able to loose. 

WP^ or Jim #?%, «Tnf^^ or btI^MI ^%, 

JCT^ or JSJT #^^, J«l^^ orjOTST #Jt, 

t'n'^m^ of 5qT55T, Rpsqi% or Rt^ #3^. t^Ml^ or cirf^ #1"^. 

FyTURE TENSE. 

/ shall be able to loose. 

Sing. Plur. 

5CT^ 555T ^^^, 5«T^^ or ^i\\^\ ^rt^r, 

fqr^in^ or tqm, M^I^ or RT?^, #f>5r. STTaiT^ or R|T^ #r^5r. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Let me loose. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 



^1^ To loose. 



PARTICIPLES. 



Pfers. #*tr ^HlftRTT ^STcTFrr. Loosing. 

Past #fHrt5r — ^— ^— Sr— ?il? — # ^Pi5<?»|— ^— ^C. Loosed. 

Ploper. #rf Saving loosed* 
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SUPINES. 

Dat ^jTRm— 55T and ^T^ppTRT— ^ To loose. 
Gen. ^NP9T% Istobe loosed. 

GERUNDS. 

9ft>i^ Loosing &c. 



Compound Tenses. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 



^d Present^ 

8rd Presenty 

Pres. Habitual, 

Past Imperfect, 

Past Perfect, 

Past Pluperfect, 

Past Incepto-continuatiye^ 

Past Habitual, 

Compound Future Tense, 

Past Future Tense^ 
Fut. Incepto>continuative, 



^ #fhf ^TJ¥ lam loosing. 

^ ^BtnRt^TIT lam engaged in loosing^ 

# #ffrr ^T^ / am in the habit of loosing* 
^ ^vfJd f^^ I was loosing. 

Vifi ifif^S' «Ti^ I have loosed. 
^#f^ff^ I had loosed. 
#<iirSd[ SIW I commenced loosing. 

# ^Hf^^'in: «n^ / «A«// /oo«e or lam going 

to loose. 

#" ^vi"I[< ttS" / w«* ^««^ to loose. 

^ Btl%Wr Irt^ / shall commence loosing. 



2nd Present, 

1 Past, 

2 Past, 
d Past, 
Future, 



CONDITIONAL MOOD. 

# #St?r ^T^ 1 W^erc / loosing. 2 / «7cm/cf 

loose. 
JPTT ^Rfii «TO% 1 Had I loosed. 2 / would 

# ^Mt? ^TH^ Should I loose, [have loosed, 
^ #(^ ^iB^ Should I have loosed. 

^ t!l«»iK ^TET^ Should I he going to hose. 



2 Present Dubitative, # #7Rr 97%^ / may or mt^A^ 6e going to 

loose. 
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Past Dubitative, 
Fut. Dubitative, 



T^t Dili's ^%^ I may or might have loosed. 
# ^v^i^lK 3?%^ I may he going to loose. 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 



Present Tense, v^X ^W^RTT ^ 



Do. 



iiw #ypTrer «FT# 



Imperfect Tense, ^\m^ W^C^ fm" 

Pluperfect Tense, ^\m^ #r^ fl^ 
Present Conditional, JIRPIT^ #T^ ^TO^ 

Past Conditional ^TTCT^ #?^^ ^^ 

1 Past Conditional, ITRPn^ ^TT^ ^T^^ 

Past Conditional, ifli^l^ #f# a?^'^ 

Present Dubitative, JUi^FH ^tfT^ ^%^ 

Past Dubitative, M\iA\^ #T# 8T%5r 



/ can loose, L e. I have 

learnt to loose. 
I can loose, i. e. / have 

leisure to loose, 
i could have loosed. 
I could have loosed. 
(1) Were I able to loose. 
(1) Had I been able to 

loose. 
Should I he able to loose. 
Should I have been able 

to loose. 
I may be able to loose. 
I might have been able 

to loose. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Imperfect Tense, V^ #J^ fit / might, should, or would, 

have loosed. 
Present, JT^JT #3^ qrf^ I must hose. 

Imperfect Tense, iT^T ^If^ *Trf|% If^ / otight to have loosed. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, #3trr «T^ — ^T^RTRT Loosing. 

Past, ^§tf^ 9T^r Being loosed. 

PASSIVE VOICE. 



Present, 

Past Indefinite, 



#v2^ vSrffr To be loosed. 

##^75T«rrat'— ^vsnt— "^pir^ I am being loosed. 
# ^|R{c5T 3|r^ / was loosed. 
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Perfect, fit" #Rfc?r it# 'Tft I have been loosed. 

Pluperfect, #" #f^^ ^t^ ^tS" I had been loosed 

Future. ^RT #^ ^TH^r / shall be loosed 

N. B. The other Tenses may be formed after the same mamwr with 
the tenses of the verb to go, and the past part in W« 





CAUl 


SAL VERB* 

To cause to loose, 

I am causing to loose* 
I caused to loose. 
I was wont to cause to loose, 
I shall cause to loose. 




wim 


Present, 


1^1 ^viHrll 


Past, 

Past Habitual, 




Future. 


W m^i\-{ 



&C. &c &c. 

As the student may experience some difficulty in joining the negative 
particle to the different parts of the verb, a few examples of the verb in 
the negative form are subjoined. 

Negative form of^k. 

(Used to negate both existence and qualities.) 

Sing. Plur. 

1 # fTff I am not. »lrtft ^ Wearen4}t. 

2 rf HfffH Thou art not. J^ ^T^f Ye are not. 

3 %, fK, ^, ^rrff Hey shcy or it, is not. ^, tm, ^, 5TTff?f They are not. 

Negative form of fhr. 

(Used principally to negate qualities.) 

/ am noty ^c. 

Sing. Pl^r- 

1 % 5T^, ^TT^ ^^ 

17 
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Negative foitm <^ ti#. 
Iwdsnotj Sec. 



^, ^, ^, sp^nfT — * -^. t, P^, *f , T^— sif— iff. 

Negatmform qf^wi. 

Present Ind. # ^f^— ^*— U* / am not in the hakit ofheing^ 

Past Ind. # ^% Iwa»notin the haMt ofheing^. 

Future Ind. iflf ^l^ I slali not ustuzlfy be. 

Present Cond. ifr ^^^ 1 FPere / «o^ — -ffiwf / not Been, 

Past Cond. # ^T^f^ Should I not he. 

Subj. ??^f Hi^l^ or ^^ ^^ / should not he. [tinue to he. 

Imp. 2p. sing. B^Tf ^^ Don^t continue to be. PI »T^ ^RTT Doiityou con- 

9p« smg^ TRI' Lei him not be* VL ^f^^ Lettbmm mut be. 

Supke, s^^lPim iVol A» iwf}<«»tM to fe% 

Participle, sf^ERft iVb^ ^et«^. 

Gerundr ^RFT iVb^ to continue to be. 

N^caive form of ^. 

Present, 4f fhf 'TTS / ««* ^^ becomings 

tt ^ ^TT^H 7%ot« ar^ tso^ becoming:^ 

f f^gt Jad- ^St 5[ srr^ (or more comly.)OT^ 'irff / did not become. 

Past HabiU # ^ fft (or more comly.)fl[if^ / tca# not wont to becefme, 

Pluperf. ^?jr# H«^?l I had not become. 

Put. # ^r ^fi^pr ^^OK^ Wi%0 $"Wr nrff / shall not become^ 

Pr. Cond. ^ ^ ft^ fFcre /72o^ to become. 

Pr. Subj. prf ^ 5^(or frequently) Ifef ^ / should not become. 
Imp. 2 p. s. ff^ 5^ (Pt ©it ^W) DonV become. 

3 p. s. 5f li^ (Plur. 5f t^<r) Let not him bcQOmeir 

Supine, 5f tiBPTO iVb^ to ftec^we. 

Part. Pr. ^^si Not becoming. 

Gec^^ i|ig^ NottobHOm^ 
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The student may easHy give ^^and #^ negative formft by attettdk 
ing to the above models. 

Irregularities in the formation qf 
the Past Tense of Verbs. 

1. The past tense is generally formed by adding #1!r, &ic.tio the r90U 
the fottowing verbs, howeVer^ take ^TT^^ &c. fae^sre tiie termiiiatfim. Somt 
<yf thetii ha^re also the regular preterite ; these are marked 2. Those wUdi 
prefer fhe eommon form are marked — 2, Those Vrhioli preto die ibm 
here ^ven iu% marked -f 2) 

— 2 M^ ^i^nw To become sour^ 2 iM^fk PniT^ To eease. 
-1-2 ^T^f ^:im To fly. 42 Pn^ f^c?T To cool, abate. 

2 gipj" giqr^ To cease for a time. ^^ ^oS^f To flee. 

2 fe^ f^rsfm To grate. 2 j;^ ySTT^ To start. 

2 4|osS^ ^3B[^ To leak* 2 JQ^ JVT«n' To understand. 

2 vR^ ORRT To biirft. 42 Vi^ ^vTRCT To sidk. 

*--2 Hr:^ f^RJ^ To soak into. -^ f^m f^m^ To be wetted* 

2 ^r^ iWR7 To wear away. — 2 fl{osSi {l\fA\^\ To meet with. 

— ^2 essfij" TeSRT To slip aside. -^2 j^ ^<|c4| To be absorbed. 

— 2 ^[T^ rnrr^ST To crack. ^r'PT WTI^ To say. 

+ 2 ?r^ 51T55r To lie hid. +2 ftrj^ RmMI To penetrate '^ 

by force* j 

2 in% ?F^mr To yield or ^ 2 ft«^ R«H< To bo delighted 

give way. j with. 

2 f^T^ffir R^qfHT To be dazzled. 2 ^Tq"^ ^rqM to lie hid. 

Fm Prm^rTo go out. 2 fta^ |^»r$5f To be eittogfuished. 

2 l^fiA PwWf To get out of. flh^ fiNW To fee eoML 

Several other verbs may also take tbe same form, but they do so less 
frequently ; as, W^f ftTT^ &c. 

The following verbs are tftiU more insular in the preterite tense. In 
jregafd to W^ which again occurs^ it is to be observed, that the former 
*«fi tt« unteniiittfe, and this its tranaitivei form, in the past tease. 
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^5T 


To do. 


'HTT ipRTST 


To see. 

rn 1 




To die. 


i^npTinpnm 


■ To ask. 




ifrtr 


51^ 


Togo. 


frW5B!RFr^ 


To tell. 




w(^ 


^hbt 


To eat 


^I'T ^S^l 


To %. 




W 


•?r^ 


To come. 


«r«i^fR^^ 


To telL 




ifif 


5Rjr 


To become. 


rw f^r^sr 


To slay. 




nA 


^|Wc4| 


To sing; 


pPT ^qr55r 


To drink. 




urpj 


WJPCT" 


To meditate. 


P?^ wir^n* 


To fear. 




11^ 


IfT^ 


To be contained. 


ft«^ sqn^r 


To calve, &c 




5=^ 


?^r*ic4i 


To put on. 


^ cJir55T 


To put on. 


J 


W 


^3T 


To take. 


§^ frSTorrr^frTo give- 




qr^^ 


* 


To put on. 


'inFr ^irflw 


To see. 




^ 


^[ipsr 


To wash. 









Other Irregularities. 

In the past tense of Uf^, ?[Ti^^ is preferable to <|^5}. In the future, 
H^ has ^7, ^^ audu%T; and in the 2nd per. pi. imp. ^^. Also 
^(^ and %[^ and JHIT'T have generally ^l^, ^Pt'T, iillJjH. in the future. 



On ^6 distinguishing of Transitive from Intransitive 

Verbs. 

When a verb can take the objective case after it with^ 
out the intervention of any preposition, it is generally to 
be esteemed transitive. 

To this rule there are the two following exceptions : — ^ 

1st. Nouns of space and time cata follow an intransitive verb without 
the intervention of any preposition ; as, # ^^ ^ Pl»<rf| I have walked 
up and down the whole country; ^^TT l^^^i-^l ^^1^55? he haacomea 
four days* journey. 

2nd. Almost any intransitive verb may have any noun joined to it im- 
mediately, which expresses merely its essence or a particular form of its a- 
gency ; as, % cTT ^TTST he performed austerities. #i" JfT^ •fl^fS] she danced 
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a dance. If any one insist that such verbs are in these instances used tran- 
sitiyely, all that we at present say is, that in Mura/Aee the construction 
must always be that of intransitive verbs. 

There are some verbs, transitive in one signification, and intransitive 
m another, which preserve the construction of intransitive verbs, even 
when used transitively : and there are also some verbs, which, though 
in signification always transitive, have either always or generally the 
intransitive form of construction ; that is, the verb agrees with the agent, 
and not with the object ; as for example, the MuraMees always say, ^ 
cfT^ Wr f^TT^ I leftmt my lesson yesterday; and never Pit ^^r ^ny 
ftr^f^. Again they say, ^ f# qf^K^f , in preference to wrf ^^ MJMi^, 
I put on my clothes. 

A list of such of these verbs as have been noticed is here subjoined. 

N. B. In regard to those of the following verbs which have several 
meanings materially differing from each other, the above rule is to be ap- 
plied to them only in the signification here specified. 

To make water. 
To say, repeat, &c 
To pass over. 
To affect 
To put on. 
To bring forth. 
To rest. 
To forget. 
To learn. 
To sneeze. 
To touch. 
To understand. 
To remember. 
To evacuate one's self. 
To carry away. 



•rr^T^ 


To practise. 


g^^r 


»?FT^»r 


To remember. 


^»r^ 


«3hR"r 


To vomit 


?r:^ 


"^R^ 


To bite. 


5WT 


SN^ 


To dine. 


^5f 


5*«r 


To spit 


ft'f 


^^ 


To gird on. 


R^w 


q?^r 


To study. 


ft^t^ 


qhr<^ 


To dothe. 


ftra^ 


«Tnfflr 


To obtain. 


PSs^^ 




To drink. 


ftr# 


To swun across. 


^M4^ 


TO4^ 


To foaL 


\^K^ 


TO4^ 


To bring forth. 


f^ 


^t^ 


To repeat, tell, kc 


f?:^ 






fililil 

5 e2 e2 eS H H eS 



111! I 
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ADVERBS. 

Adverbs are a kind of adjective, used to express the 
qualities of a verbal act. Adverbs are also used to quali- 
fy adjectives. Many adverbs in Mura/Aee do not at all 
differ from adjectives, and, in many situations, are de- 
clined exactly in the same way. 

The following table contains seyeral useful adverbs of oommon use iA 
tbe langus^*. 

TABLE OF ADVERBS. 



fr^5-| 


Once. 


^nr^ 


Whence, 


^•f^i 


Twice. 


^[^ 


Whencever. 




Thrice. 


n-< 


Hence. 


qi<»flH 


First 


n^ 


Thence. 


^y-'iH 


Secondly. 


. ^^r^ 


From above. 


fil*l-»llH 


Thirdly. 




From below. 


lR5r 


Lastly. 


U<H 


This way. 


^ 


Here. 




That way. 


^ 


There. 


aTRTT & ^J^ Now. 


^ 


WheresoeTer. 


«7nr 


To-day. 


«» 


Where. 


qr9 


Before. 


•P^ 


Elsewhere. 


J* 


Lately, 




Any where. 

cs ^1_ ^ 




Yesterday. 
Fonnarly. 


*R«ra 


Somewhere. 


?fl^^ 


Kciwbflre. 


5sr^r 


To-morrow- 


'ri^ 


Erery where. 


q^fj 


Twa days hence 


3FWt^% 


Whitfier. 


q-c^i 


Twa 4ays ago. 


fSRft 


Whttfaersoever. 


qr3S"&jnT 


Hwerfter. 


Of^ 


Hither. 


sJh^^ih 


By and bye. 


^^ 


Thither. 


itv»t^ 


Instantly. 

Suddenly. 
Quickly*, 


^^^4 


T1 aT_ 1 A. f_ J 


^^^M\ 


yil^M 


To the left hand« 


*J44< 



* This and the following l4)|les of indeclinables are intefided to finrMsl^ ti^ 
flt«denl with a few useful wordii, and not to ezbaast the subject. 
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Slowly. 
Often. 

Sometimes. 




Perhaps* 
Truly. 

Yes. 


Daily. 

Always. 

When. 




No. 

WhoUy. 
In no wise. 


When. 


^iW 


How. 


Then. 
Ever. 




Why. 
More. 


Never. 


^r# 




Again. 
How often. 


9fTT 


Very. 


^ Daily ; when the act 

> is daily increasing 
1 ^— J- • 




\ Daily ; when the act is 
> not subjected to in- 


J or decreasmg. 


CIvilflva 


} crease or diminution. 



PREPOSITIONS. 



Several prepositions have already been given in the 
scheme of the noun ; these we need not repeat. Prepo- 
sitions in Mura^Aee are placed after nouns, and there- 
fore by some called post-positions. 

of. yr^ 



W?m & *K" 


T Un accoui 


«Tk&iT^^ 


Within. 


fl^ 


Without 


^ 


On. 


W^ 


Under. 


injff 


Through. 


iprss&qnSf 


Near. 






CONJUNCTIONS. 



In. 

Towards. 

Before, onward. 

Behind. 

On this side. 

On that side. 

Instead of. 



Conjunctions present few difficulties, 
are some of the most useful. 

«nf^ and ^ And. rRT Then. 

ire If. *f That 



The following 



i 
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?n: 


Then. m^^ *f 


Because. 




That 3T^nT and RT^ 


Or. 


'imi^ *f 


Since. «!^ 


As. 


*5n^?R 


Wherefore ? «nff 


Though. 




^r 


Nevertheless. 




INTERJECTIONS. 

Alas. a^ and 8?^ 


TT 1 


^i^^i^ 


Ho, soho. 


Bi^ 


Do. ^: and ^ 


Away. 


Rf: 


Pshaw. qr?T 


Behold. 


r^ 


Foh. !t^ 


HarL 


^ii 


Heigh. ^ 


Hush. 




SYNTAX. 





Syntax is that division of Grammar which teaches the 
different methods of uniting words, so as to form them 
into sentences. 

It is not our intention under this head to bring forward 
all the rules of Muraf^ee Syntax. Many of them, such 
as that an adjective agrees with its substantive in gen- 
der, number, and case, and a verb agrees with its nomi- 
native in gender, number, and person, as general rules, 
are common to all languages. These, and others of a 
similar kind, do not require to be noticed for any other 
purpose than to point out the apparent exceptions to 
them which are to be found in the language. There 
are besides many idioms peculiar to this language, which 
cannot be brought under any definite rule, and which 
must be learnt by practice. For the use of beginners, 
however, we shall subjoin a few of the more common 

and useful in the Appendix. 

18 



ISS 
Rule 1. 

An adjective noun, adjective pronoun, or participle, 
when there is only one substantive to which it is related, 
agrees with that substantive in gender, number, and case. 
But, when there are two or mwe subtantives, the follow- 
ing forms of construction are used. 

1 . The adjective, &c. may agree with the nearest sub- 
stantive; as, IT ^PK^, TPfi?^, fT^arr, tiiis frock, turban, and 
plaid. B. 328, 10* ^rNt irro W{ fm^ their language, cus- 
toms, &c. K. I^inr. Observe here Onr is plural ; for, i» 
the corresponding clause above, we find «qr^ ^. A- 
gain, tm^ 5^ ?F^ m^ «TOrt on any one's getting a son or 
a daughter. K. fer. 

This form of ccmstmctioa is common in Sunskn't, and occasionally 
Hied in the Greek and Latin languages. It is livery elegantly used int 
Miura^ee when the things joined tagether are much of the same kindy 
er when the ctdjective precedes the si^stanti^tes, though coupled by a 
oc^uktive conjunction ; and, when the neuns are joined together by ai 
di^unctive confunetian, it is the preferable foxsn of construction. 

2. When substantives of &e same gender come to- 
gether, united by a copulative conjunction, expressed or 
understood, liie adjective frequently takes the plural of 
the common gender ; as, j ^ fw ^K^m Kjm^ you and I 
are constant tenants of the forest. S. 14, 2. q^jpTOT qNr- 
Pnfff R^Pitfi i^^j*l<;^0 g^qife ^^r ^ry^a ^ncqRt ^\<k-m ggnr^^ ^m% 
%pcom «nf^. The chief secretaryship, deputy-secretaryship, 
office of auditor, and other offices connected with the 
collection of the revenue, are callied, each individually^ 
the office of a cabinet minister. 

This rule, except in the cases mentioned under the former head,, ought 
to^be observed by the students 
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3. When substantives joined by copulatives are df 
different genders, then the adjective is usually put in the 
neuter phiral ; as, ^^ ^UKm , qpiK, »rt^ ws^s^, •nS Wiet- 
he ordered a froclc, turbaai, and plaid, to be given me. 
S. 328, io» 

This is a yery common mode of construction in MuraMee, ospedally 
^hen the tu^ective follows the substantiives ; but ^ or «T^ must be Intro- 
duced bci^re the a^ective. 

Rule. IL 

In a sentence the relative pronoun should be of the 
«ame gender, and number, as its correlative, and the 
•noun to which they refer. 

1st. It oflen happens, however, when the relative re- 
fers to several nouns of different genders, that it agrees 
dimply with the noun nearest it; ar, ^iRFim Jrt^Jn^ t «rrt5r^ 
^fPiT, qf^, ^, ^fOK f^mV^ ^RT^ ^ ftm, that which is useful in 
imparting knowledge ; as, for example, the Scripture, a 
letter, a messenger, a guide, &c. is called an eye. K. it^. 

2. The relative may agree with the last word in the 
-sentence, particularly if it be the principal one, neglect- 
ing the word nearest it^ as '•^n^i^ t m^mi4) ^ im^ ^JTfH 
(YHT '^ ^nm? a guglet, cup, or other small drinking vessel, is 
called an Oopupatru. K. ^rqqnr. 

The former of these kinds of construction seems the more natural and 
t^mmon, the latter the more pliilosophical. 

•In these examples the student is only to look at the relative Hf^ ^j ^y 
^cc. In the Mura^Aee Kosh the correlative is not given» but it is always 
to be supplied according to the rules given for adjectives. 

Rule. III. 

In Murai^ee, as in English, the adjective should pre* 
cede its substantive ; but it sometimes happens that the 
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adjective of the predicate (M^) comes immediately after 

the noun of the subject, (9^) so as to occasion an ap- 
parent breach of this rule ; thus, ^ qfrr ^^pt^jt ^ is trans- 
lated in English by, That is a good horse. The English 
and Mura^Aee sentences are both elliptical, but the ellipsis 
takes place in different members of the sentence. The 
subject is ^ ^t^ that (horse), and the predicate is ^U[^ 
{^) a good horse. Thus the sentence becomes ir ^bir 
^^ft»r^ (^) «7r^, that (horse) is a good horse. 

In the subject the English is elliptical, and in the 
predicate the Mura/Aee, so that there is here no real 
breach of the rule. The student, however, is to observe 
that the Mura^Aee sentence given above is the only cor- 
rect arrangement of the words, in the sense attributed 
to them. " ^ ^npr ^ «7it " in Mura^Aee strictly means, 
" That good horse exists." 

The adjective ^TT^ in the first sentence is called by the native N^ 
^^^^, and is said to come after the substantive; and the common adjec- 
tive is called 4ju|M5jei|«|^ and is said to come before it; but the explana- 
tion we have given, it is hoped, will unfold to the student the true theory 
of this distinction. 

Rule IV. 

A verb agrees with its nominative in gender, number, 
and person. 

1. When two nouns or pronouns, one of which is of 
the 1st person, come together, the verb requires the 1st 
person plural ; as, w^ ^^ m^ # f^ g?fr ^iTff , How happy 
are my sister and I. B. 103, 1. 

When the second and third persons are joined together, analogy re- 
quires that the verb be in the 2nd person plural, though I have not seen 
any examples of that construction m Muiathee. 
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2. When two singular nouns of the third person 
come together, the rules for their construction are ex- 
actly analogous to those for the construction of adjec- 
tives. 

1st. The verb may agree with the noun nearest it, especially when 
the nouns are closely connected; as, ^^ ^\ii{l M*3 ^RTflt^r^ Most pro- 
bably you have not sold your shawl and turban. B. 314, 9. Here too 
JRTOTeJ' should have been 5f%5r. 

2nd. Generally the nouns are collected into one head, as it were, by 
some such words as ft^, ?, ft, «[#, &c. (according as is required by 
the rules given for the construction of adjectives,) ^c^rft", &c. and then 
the verb agrees with the plural adjective ; as, JpH^, iJI^Kl, Jt, §^, 
'^ir, ^dSi ^ ^TPJN' ^TPPT SRcSi fi"^ European roses, various kinds 
of Jasmine, China roses, Champaca, and such like flowers, were brought, 
and placed before them. 

3. Nouns of dignity, as k^, ^ft^, &c. though singular, 
require the plural number; as, Jjtqrs^F ^r^^ w^ «?r^, 
Gopal Row came down stairs. B. 349, 13. 

4. «TPr»r may take almost all of the persons ; as, ?J^»7rw 
^ %3Rm TO5TO, You have seated yourself here to play, B. 
26, 16. (This however is not common ; in general in 
such a case ^m"N ' would be used) ^tftt ^^^ ^r*, Let us go 
a hunting. E. 252. ^rrw ?n:^rc ^^r^r vstrr to^, He himself 
taking a sword sat watching. S. 6, 1 . ^rrw ^^t% ff^ ^u# 
«?wt, Do you employ yourself in benefiting others. E. 53. 
MiRi^A ^wm ^ ^TTtff, My lord, do you say so? B. 331, 4. 
I have heard also such expressions, in an address, as, 
^^m rr% ^^, Your majesty is possessed of sovereign power. 
In the first person plural «Twf supposes two parties, one 
of which only is included ; as, arwr ft ^fK ^^ We too 
are nothing. B. 2, 10. But ^tpm includes all present; as. 
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^mn PiMt <rlt ^w, Let us all unite in making a collection for 
him. B. 34, 18. 

aTTTT^ is not a term of dignity, but is used where we in English say 
myself, Myself, himself, &c 

Rule Y. 

Regarding the case of the agent of a verb, the fol- 
lowing laws are to be observed. 

1 . The inverse methods of construction, in which the 
agent requires to be put into the instrumental or third 
case, called the Kurmunee and Bhavee Pruyogs, are: 1st, 
Requisite in the past tenses of transitive verbs, made up 
by the aid of the participle in ^, and also in their sub- 
junctive mood ending in ^, and also in their negative 
subjunctive in ^X 2nd. They are optionally used in the 
subjunctive of intransitive verbs which either take 
this form, or the direct form where the agent agrees 
with the verb; and also with qrf^, which takes the 
instrumental case or the dative in ^. 

3. The agent in the potential mood (made up by 
inserting ? before the root) requires the same dative in 
^, or a new instrumental in ^3q\^, formed frcnn the geni- 
tive. 

4. All other parts of the verb have the agent in the 
nominative, except substantive verbs, when they mean 
io hav€i which then take the dative in ^, or put wfss after 
the genitive of the agent. 

Examples of all these rules regarding the agent are to he found where 
the tenses of verhs are treated of. But these remarks are here made, in 
order that the learner may obtain a more comprehensive view of the 
whole subject 
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Rule Vf. 

Verbs of giving, receiving, making to do, command- 
ing, shewing, teaching, &c. may liave two objects, the 
cue of a person and the other of a thing ; the former is 
put in the dative, and the latter, if a gerund, also re- 
quires the dative, but, if a noun, the objective or nomi- 
native case ; as, ^m ^twim ji5t Rn"^f# a#?r, You also must 
have taught me to speak, B, 7, 18. cqr^'^ ^ t^? Who 
will give him money ? B. 34, 12, 

Rule VII. 

Many of the abovementioned, as well as other^ verbs^ 
take the genitive of the person instead of the dative ; as, 
5Rir ^wm ^i^^TK %^ ^fi, I did not pay you due respect, Br 
27,3. 

It is to be remarked^ however, that this fonn of construction depends 
Father on the noun than on the verb. Most nouns significant of re^ 
^ct, or disrespect, of benefiting or hurting (except ^^i,i which keeps the 
datiye), faR into this mode of construction, 

RuleVIIL 

Transitive verbs, having only one object, in general re- 
quire it to be in the dative, when it is a person, and the 
nominative or objective^ when an animal or a thing ; as, 
^^m qi|5 observing him ; ^ qT|5 observing that. ^^ ^ ger 
m^ 'irRr^sT tiiey killed a fat buck. E. 163. 

1. To this nde there are occasional exceptions ; as, PTT tf ^R^liil, I 
saw thee ; which phrase has been heard. On the other hand such 
phrases as m RT^flW "^^ ^T^^ have been used, instead of ^ f^^, &c,,, 
but such forms of expression are not tabe imitated, except when some 
peculiar emphasis is required. B. 12, 13. 

2. It may be further observed, that, when two persons form the ob- 
ject of the verb, then they are joined by ^tNt &c.; thus> 'ffMl^ M'i'ftl<r*f 
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^rPr ^pBTT ^rtn ^r^ "^^ ti^? Their father had promised to Purushooram 
and KWshnee. B. 349, 2. 

Rule IX. 

When one verb restricts the extent of the application 
of another, the restricting verb is either put in the sub- 
junctive mood vrith ^ppt, &c., or it is put in the infinitive, 
or in the dative gerund. 

1. The subjunctive mood is to be preferred, when the 
restricting power is considerable ; when the meaning in 
English is, that the one thing was done for the express 
purpose of obtainmg the accomplishment of the other ; 
as, ysTT ^KTT^ ^rj^ tr f^ 4iarR**Ni urt ^rm^ % ^, the 
heap of grass, wood, &c. which they make for the 
purpose of worshipping, is called holee. K. ffSr. 

2. The infinitive is used generally with the following 
verbs ; ^ to give, qr^ to see, sn^ to go, ^ to come, ^- 
iPT to affect, RRT^ to learn, wfi^ to be able, cNs^ to wish ; 
thus the MuraiAees say, ^gf ^, let him come ; ^r^ iT^^i , he 
desires to do ; and occasionally with some others ; such 
as, qr^, ^m, 3^'^, ^rni^, f^p^^ wm, m^, mi^, m^, &c.; 
as, ^^ m^j bid bring. B. 27, 16. 

3. In all other cases the gerund should be used ; as, 
3it ^ tTcTRT ^ fzrqnTTH ^^ fi^ I (fem.) went to glean ears of 
grain in that field. B. 78. 11. 

Rule X. 

The doubling of a verb simply, or with ^rr interposed, 
expresses indifference, or doubt, or both; and with %^, 
^, ^, &c. and sometimes also with ^, it denotes the 
stability of the act. 
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L Indifference. The three principal tenses of the 
verb are all used in this way ; as, ^ m^ ^[Pim f^ ^uH^, 
^ ^ ^ ^=^1 TT g'^ET t'lRT #ar Ir^m, You gave him nothing 
to eat (I pass over that however), but on the contrary 
you made sport of him. B. 223, 6. And the following 
modes of expression also are used ; ^tk^ frr ^rMt, if he ia 
doing it, never mind ; let him alone. ^ ^nc ^^^ has two 
meanings : (1) If he have done it, it is of no consequence, 
let it alone. (2) He either may or may not do it, for any 
thing I know or care. In this last sense also %^ WK ^EW 
is used, and sometimes ^stt^ ^ q^t^. Again "iiw i|w, ^rrff 
^, If he go, good and well ; and, if he don't go, good 
and well. 

2. Certainty. This too may be used in the three prin- 
cipal tenses as the last; as, ^rhtor ^rs^ f%?fr »?it ^ hi%^, 
The burden of anxiety occasioned by the debt is not a 
whit lessened for all that. B. 165, 9. «# w^ fsi^, If it 
has happened, it cannot be altered, m^ ^ iti^, It 
may happen : there is no impossibility in the thing. K. 

The student must obsenre, that the distinction between this and the 
preceding class of examples often depends more on the tone of the voice 
than on the words. 

Rule XI. 

Conditionality is expressed in Mnraihee by prefixing 
^, TO", or ^^^ to the second clause of a sentence, or add- 
ing the termination o^m to the root, or by adding ^mi to 
the past tenses of the conditional mood. 

1. When the supposition has regard to things very 

shortly to happen, it is made by the present tense ; as, 

in: ^ w^ ^ ^ «rT^, If he be going, then I will go also. 

19 
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2. When ^ is prefixed to the second clause of a con- 
ditional sentence referrmg to fiiture time, ^srr is either ex- 
pressed or understood in the first, and implies that the 
speaker thinks the thing supposed in the first clause more 
or less likely to happen, but does not feel certain that it 
will really take place. The same is the case with ^r^ 
and the termination Pim; as, f iwtm w^ wk: <MmA^ 9 Should 
my (maternal) uncle learn this, what would he say? 329, 4. 
tr 5^Ni* 3|[# •ra^ % ^m ^I'^i^n^ Sf*^, Should I go to him, 
he (Mur. they, viz. die great man,) will restore me to my 
place in his service. B. 329, 10. Here observe that in 
the former sentence the speaker wants to impress what is 
expressed in the suppositive part of the sentence on the 
hearer's mind, and therefore lie says ^^ ^ : in the latter 
iiMtance his nnnd is more intent on the consequence, and 
therefore he says i^ ^m\ ; if he had been quite indifier- 
ent whether he went or not, he would have said 3)fPim % 
iTTT, &c. When great respect is intended to be shown^ 
the future tense is used instead of the past f as, an^ «rr^ 
HK w ts^nvK «rr3r5f ^^ If you will have the goodness to give 
me leave, I will go and r<^tarn in a moment. 

3. In a conditional sentence 9n>rt is used when the act 
has already several times taken place, or where there is 
no doubt in the speaker's mind but that it will take 
place ; as, fr g^^ 55^1% ^^tr ^ 5n«r ^ ^m m^n %?rnf m^ 
Rr5^ 8Tn?5m ?r: w^ Wj^ frofRT, Whenever this boy goes in- 
to the company erf odier boysy they drive him away, and 
say, we will beat you if you come back again. B. 169, 9. 
wm ^Tf^ ^ w^ # ^ 5rz:5r, When uncle goes out, I will 
meet you. B. 305, 6. 

In conditional sentences btf^st is used where the sup- 
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position is that the act has already taken place, but wfaefh- 
ieir it has really happened or not is unknown to the speak- 
*er ; as, ^ tfrqw^f Wf ^fB^ ?rff %^ MT^fhT, Though he should 
have gone to another continent, I will fetch him thence. 
B. 332, 1. tqmr 5^ m^mt rsrr Rr^ «ra^ wcl Should the 
teacher have given them leave, what then ? B. 324, 4. 

5s When the supposition is in regard to things past, 
i. e. supposing things to have happened differently from 
what they are known to have done^ the supposition is 
made by the present or imperfect conditional. Examples 
of this will be found in theur proper places, but it may be 
observed, that the first «t^ is sometimes omitted ; as, 
»rTOl ^OTfr JK«r 55TW ^ # ^m3^ ft^^ i?^, Had I needed more 
money, I should have sold the whole^ B 314, 12« Here 
9pr€r is used for im^ ^tb%. Again> in the last clause, we 
sometimes have ff^ for «ralf; as, ^(m wr %^ «w^ ?k rtwm 
TcHfiT ^ ft?!Hr» If you had pardoned hini, then Ram would 
iiot have been so grieved. 

Rule XI L 

Substantives and adjectives are often elegantly used 
in Mura^Aee in the place of adverbs. 

1st. Generally when adjectives are used for advert>s, 
^they are put in the neuter singular ; a^ b)% cfh i\i[^1 How 
vcan that be ? B. 17, 7. 

2nd. When the agent is of the third person, and is ex- 
pressed in the sentence, the adverb frequently agrees 
with the agent ; as, ^m ^ qtr*i9^i ih^rk qT55r,Thus he feB 
Into very great distress. B. 13, 13. 

3rd. When the object of the verb is in the nomina- 
tive or objective case, then also the adverb should be 
inflected exactly as an adjective, or, in other word^ 
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the adjective is used for the adverb ; as, ^^ Cr nre^ 
^:^St ^fn^ %8r 9ift «iw ^i^f, See how well God has ordered 
what relates to this subject Here ^rMt qualifies ^r^, and 
thence must be an adverb ; and %^ qualifies ^^, and 
must be an adverb also. 

4th. Substantives, when substituted for adverbs, are ge- 
nerally put in the third or instrumental case ; as, tt # 
^^Ni^ K^yirc, But I shall cheerfully die. B. 17, 10. 



PROSODY. 

The literature of the Mura^as is not extensive, yet 
they possess a few written works. These consist of two 
classes ; those written in the Prakrit or ancient style, and 
those written in the modern Mura^Aee. 

The Prakrit books are, first, translations from the 
Sanskrit, containing the legendary history of the Hindoo 
gods and heroes, the principal of which are the Panduwu 
Prutap, the Ram Vijuyu, and the Huri Vijuyu ; and, se- 
condly, original compositions, containing both the history 
of modern Sadhoos, and their moral compositions called 
Abhungs* 

The Maroihee works are, first, a few Bukhurs or Chron- 
icles of the transactions of the Mura^^ee kings and gov- 
ernors ; and, secondly, translations from the English, &c. 
lately published at Bombay ; of these none comes nearer 
the spoken dialect, and is more idiomatical, than the trans^ 
lation of the first volume of the Children's Friend, only 
that it abounds with the peculiarities of the Kokunee 
dialect. 
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A few of the chief points of Prakrit Grammar, where 
it differs from the Mura^Aee, are subjoined. 

Declension of Nouns. 
jf^re" God. 



Oblique case of Adjectives. 
Pronouns. 

For itf #r,^ ; t,%,^, are used in 
Prakrtt: and for nrrandcin', «Rr 
and cRT are used. 



J^ is the 2nd case of ^. 
^ is the 2nd case of ^. 



Verbs. 

The following form serves for the present and past, 
and sometimes for the future indicative. 



Intransitive Verb. ^rf)r To arise. 



Transitive Verb. ^fT^ To do. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
PLUPERFECT PARTICIPLE. 

The following tenses, with t inserted after the root, 
are used both actively and passively ; thus we can say 
# ^mi inftt^, I strike him, or I am struck by him. 

Sing. Plur. 

« ^ir^r^gr -^ -^ «Tr^ iffttt 



Present Kurturee 
Pruyog. 

Present Bhavee 
Pruyog. 
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Past Kunnmieo r mt ^(W6i 1 

Pruyog and Bha- -j i^ JlJf > *kJ|«5|— 3^— 9f—&--5Jjr— ^. 

vee Pruyog. ( RTI^, Rt^ ;wiHf 3 

Sing. Plur. 

Imperative. c^ ^Kft% JlJf iiftw. 

Past Participle. 4iRdc4| — ^ — ?r, &c 



Future Bhavee 



POETRY. 

There are three grand classes of verse used in Mura- 
ihee poetical compositions. The first class consists of 
verses which have regular feet, and a regular number of 
{syllables, but in which the quantity of the whole verse is 
equal to the quantity of the corresponding verse. And 
the third consists of verses of nearly the same number of 
syllables, and which rhyme, but have no regular quantity* 

The two former of these classes of verse are common 
to the Sansknt and Praknt ; only that the Praknt vers- 
us rhyme, which the Sassknt do not. The latter is pecu- 
liar to the Praknt. Of the two first, one specimen of 
each will be given, and, for further information relative to 
them, Yates's Sansknt Grammar can be consulted. Of 
the third more examples will be required. 

Classl. Order 1. Genus W.Species 8. named Ruthoddhuta. 

<<joutuinu, in a great passion, cursed his own faithful virtuous wife, send- 
ing her to the lowest hell ; but afterwards he was convinced she ^as moo* 
icent." 
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Class 11. An Arya, having 12 Matras for the first 
half Hne, and 18 for the second. Thus the first half Hne 
has 6 short syllables, each counting one, and 3 long, 
each counting 2, in all 12. 

'TRH^ jd^ II ^TfRT^wrrRT^ II 
" (Vishnoo), who sits on the eagle, is ahout to become incarnate on 
earth, to save the saints, and destroy the wicked, and remove the load 
wherewith the earth is burdened." 

Class III. The following kinds of verse are those which 
are most frequently used in Prakrit Poetry. They are 
chiefly of the Trochaic kind, and are regulated by the ac- 
cent, as English verse is, and not by the quantity. 

1, The following is a loose Trochaic of 8 feet, each half line rhym- 
ing with its corresponding half line. It is frequently used in the Abhungs. 

j^^i^'ifeTiTnTii 5T#r #»T ^nr ^FTT iivil 

sfPT i3fT"r la^ ?ti? II iT^SR-'^^g'qiTf? IRII 

?TOr isrSr^js^^^ll 3«rrMfT TT^II^II 
^ft^ ^ ^: ^m II COTT c5ii?i«Sl fNrfr II » || 
^RftTsrrrlr^ll nrHf qry^r^lH^H 
^TTT "^JiWMi w% II 5fnr ^rr vrtTT^ 11^ II 

ir^ ^RT^BfiTll ^%^qtTtTTl|v»ll 

pfT^irRir wf II ^ ^^Nift t^iKit 

<< They tell you to bind the mouth of a ram, and kill him, and to 
perform the moon-plant sacrifice. Who can tell whether that worship be 
true or false ? Can worship proceed by contraries ? They tell you to 
cut down a living Toolshee, and dress with it a lifeless stone. They cut 
and hack at the Bel tree, to present a hundred thousand of its leaves to 
Shiva. Their nombsculls go the way of Benares, but they leave tiieir 
hearts behind. They worship the cobra capella ; and, if they see 
a cobra, they lift up a stick to beat him. Ekanath, Junardun's disciple, said 
it was all a form. How could God be present amid such worship ? Too- 
ka said, Piety and faith are the God of gods.'' 
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The following is an example of the same kind of verse, omly that seve- 
ral half lines seem to rhyme with one another ; hut this prohahly happens 
only accidentally. 

^fr^t^^^mi =^!rnrHrar»Tqt^ll^ll 

^rTFT^Jir^rR^-JTril ^aFfjrfft ^t^ ll^ll 

t^5irer«n4^ll ?irTr^9rtT^^T^ II 8|| 

^^5ir«ft fttjiT^II It#3Rr^?Fr»Tr IKII 

TjsT^irnt ^ 5ir"Tf II ^it'T'fr^ ^r^f || ^ II 

KoJir* TT^rf* II amer^ifH'^Trfr *f ||^»|| 

^w^reit RT 5Trlf II g?ar^^frrff 5ir^ lUII 

''* Know that he is the chief of sinners who does not respect the 
gods, for this is no good disposition ; and he also, who does not love jus- 
tice and morality, who does not love religious bathing and repetition of the 
sacred verses, who does not perform acts of charity, whose mouth never 
utters any of the Ved or other religious discourse ; whose conduct is such 
that he is debtor to the gods, and debtor to the manes of his ancestors, is 
debtor to men and debtor to all, and won't utter truth with his mouth. 
That man can expect no good, either in this world or the world to come. 
Ramdas will have nothing to do with such practices, nor look for any hap- 
piness which flows from a worldly source." 

The following verse has 6 feet, and every two lines rhyme with one an- 
other. 

^RTff ^[VT€ II *R^ WKf ^ II 
rw UT ^TTWt II jCr'^ TRr#ar|| 

prr i?^^OT5T?iii RT^ ftRr=*«TRrt II 
^cnr^JT JTiT^^II ?^rar ?^ 3?Rrr f^ II 

" You will occupy your whole time in the turmoil of your worldly bu- 
siness, and when you begin to say Ram Ram, your teeth keep fast togeth- 
er, as if you were lock-jawed. Tooka said, What instruction now will suf- 
fice for such a man ? He who won't say Ram Ram, has an ass both for 
his father and mother." 

* The intelligent student, in comparing the sentiments conveyed in this ex- 
tract with those contained in the la8t,must be forcibly reminded of the language 
of the Apostle, where he says, << If the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who 
shall jprepare himself to the battle ?'* 
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3. This vieirse comskts of three parts ; the first has 6 feet, the secopd 
3y the last 2, and the 3 first rhyming with each other. 

wf ^ trtt ^fivA' qrarr ii j^^hn* ^«>sn ^tpt ^0 ii 

<* Only exercise faith, then a 'stone will save ; otherwise what can a 
l^ood man do to a had man ? what can a trench filled with sugar do to a 
lime tree ? As the seed is, so is the fruit which it produces." 

4. The following veirse has 4 parts, 6ach of 4 feet; the 3 first 
rhyme with each other. In such Wovya the most of the Pr&krtt Heroic 
Poems are composed. 

5fRt 5^ Hsr^ II 5H^«?r9 sfR II 

iT^ ^fM^^l •?nFT^ II ^ ?frft% *<HNI^ II 

«T»r^?rf^^'^^^l| «fr qjf inprsT II 

<< Where men are unacquainted with me, and perform various religious 
rites, and worship various gods, and have not the true knowledge of me, 
these having made an earthen image, they perform works contrary to re- 
ligion and piety, and say that this we have made is the great God who is 
manifested in every creature." 

5. The following verse has also 4 parts, each of the 3 first having 3 
fiset, and rhyming with each other, while the last has only 2 feet. 

ZTS^ ^rrW^ II Jjft TOTH^ II 

^^^5?riril ^fetHt Ji 

<' Make music with the cymbal ; erect the reli^ous flag ; set out on the 
way to Pundhurpoor." 

Let these specimens suffice to give the learner some 
idea of Prakrit verse. As a further exercise in Prakrit, 
and to reUeve the tedium of his grammatical studies, we 
shalt present him with one of the feats of Krishnu from 
the Hurivijuyu : these are said to have taken place on the 
Gunesh Chutoorthi. 

ffir^T ^f^ gr^ l^r tWt ^n&r?T g-q^rat ^ 

jvw wiifir 3?5nt ?rft «(nr ftrar ^^i 

20 
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s^k 'Sir 3TT «lw#i?r 

f^ROTT »nt# ^r?^ 

%5rf^ ^-s^ ^^ 
vsprnsHfRr ^ft ^^^ 

^^fit^ ii^r 5^1^ ^g^ 

Iffrfr ^ ^5^ g'^Tf 



qR^ •tfCr Tfi^m 
?^ ^f r *^ # 

55R" ^ ^Tt^ 

^f R* 5Tit j9 ^TT^r 

t& ^m^ *rfra^ g^^ 
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?ratTf HTf^ ^rof^r^ «Tf f fir R?:TR?r ^iR^r 

<< Yushoda the mother (of Krishna) contmued fasting till the rising of 
-the moon, and then quickly got ready all the materials for the worship.; 
-especially she made ready nineteen very large nice sugared sweet cakes, 
besides various kind of puddings. And thus having filled the presenta- 
tion trencher, his mother placed them before the shrine. The moon 
had now arisen, and the light was diflfused throughout the sky. Krishnu 
said to his mother. When will you give me any sweet cake ? His mother 
said, O thou in whom the world resides, I will give thee some after 
-presenting the offerings. Saying this, she went out to bring in the arti- 
cles of incense, and a light Krishnu was standing alone near the shrine, 
^md seeing hims^ quite private he took up the trencher, and ate up in an 
instant all the provisions offered to the god ; and the lord of the world, 
he who is the joy of WuikoonfA, and shews his frolics to his worshippers, 
having in silence made but one mouthful of them, sat perfectly quiet. In 
a twinkling his mother came into the house, bringing the incense and 
light, but lo ! the trencher on the shrine is empty. His mother was 
amazed, and said, Krishnu ! what has happened to the offering ? Why is 
the trencher on the shrine empty ? Shri Krishun said, Believe me, mo- 
ther, just now a thousand rats were here, and Gunputi seated on one 
large rat among them ; with his trunk he drew in the whole of the sweet 
-cakes at one sweep. On beholding his whole body smeared over with red 
Jead, his trunk moving in a fearful manner, and his belly dreadful to look 
on, I got mightily afraid. I became dumb from fear, and could not speak 
a word. I am very hungry, mother, give me instantly some sweet cakes 
to eat. His mother, in a passion said, Sirrah, open thy mouth and shew 
it me. Krishnu looking quite sad began to cry and said. There were a 
vast number of sweet cakes, how could they all be contained in my mouth ? 
3First of all consider the subject deliberately, and then chastise me : Gun- 
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pull took aw^ the iweet cafeuy and the blame of bis ibelt ba9 come oi 
ne. His mother said, Kriahaa ! open thy month, and shew me. Huri said^ 
Don't beat me, mother^ and I will open my montib and shew it you. Theii 
the lord of WuikoonM opened his mouth before his mother, and shewed it 
her. Then the whc^ universe, WuikoonM, KuQas, and the rest, all ap- 
peared, and at the same time innumerable Gunputis. While the mother 
was steadbstly looking in, Gunputi said ta her out of the moutii of Ensh* 
Bu, hear my words i Thi» is the God of gods, who has become incamale 
in thy womb. All we gods are the members of that Shri Ejishnu. He 
is the siqircme God, the joy of the world; worship him^ O mother. Now 
Yushoda fell into an ecstasy of deTotion ; all her self-importance vanished, 
and she forgot herself completely on beholding thia most astonishing^ 
loUc- 



APPENDIX 



Containing Exercises in Reading for Beginners. 



«M ^— at ye — in come. 

^— dza— go, 

^ ^CfT— eth^ raha— here stay. 

5rr ^— dza to6 — go thou. (i. e. get 

away.) 
t^l^l m<n<( — tyala paMeewu— him 

send. 
Rr55T^I^H— tila bolawu— her call. 
jS" ^r^ — 'poodhe wa^ — onward 

read. 
^'hjoS ^irtf — mnmu/thamb— -a little 

stop. 
3? W — ^odh^ dza — on go. 
^ ^ ^TTT — t^ eth6 an— it here 

bring, 
^f '^ 8Trt— mee ethd ah^^I here 

am; 

tf ^ «TI%^— tod teth6 ahes— -thou 
there art. 

% ^^ «TI^— to cf^ruwu/ ahe— he 
near is. 

^ ^ srrt— tee wurahe— shea- 

bove is. 
"^ ^r^ «?lt— te khalee ahe— it 

below is. 



*?r^ ^ *rrft — amhee bure ahA— 

we well are. 
JfRt ^<!|u||{i STTft— toomhee d^- 

khunaeet aha — you pained are 

( L e. you are sick.) 

% J|0*f *l!%?r — te gureeb ahet — 

they poor are. 
^ «rRf *n^ — te dzat ahe — it going 

is. 
^ TOrf «?f^— tee busut ahe— she 

sitting is. 
W3S ^Iw — hu/bo bola — softly speak. 
«^«hl ♦fl^lK ^ — luwukur maghar^ 

ya — quickly back come. 
%^ HTT— pothee an— book bring. 
^ 5nr 55R— t^ dar lawu— that 

door shut. 
^^^3S w|«^<' ^T^— ummu/ loukur 

ftal— a little quick walk (i. e. 

walk a little quicker.) 
afJR 6I^^rrar ^hr— ummu/ sawu- 

kash sangg — a little slow repeat 

(i. e. repeat a little slower.) 
tJffcJT ^TRT ^— tyala kagud de— to 

him paper give. 
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Wt* W«HO ^— sbaeechee 
khuburdaree t^wa — ink's care 
put (L e. take care of the ink.) 

^^TcT^ — duoot ghe — inkstand take. 

intt 3Roy ?r?5nTt sff^^majlie dz- 
uwu/lekhunee nah^ — me near 
pen not (L e. I have not a pen.) 

toomche dzuwni tsakoo ahe kee 
kay ? — you near a penknife is^ 
or what ? (L e. have you a pen- 
knife ?) 

f^rnrr# «kk" gc^^ srr?— tyapasee 

phar druvyu ahe — him by much 
wealth is. 

m^ — majhe bhawadfzuwu/ ek 

ghoda toangula ahe — my brother 

near one horse good is (L e. 

my brother has one good horse.) 

^ ^ irat"— me teth^ hotd— I 

there was. 
^ TO^cT flWRT— -too busut hotas— 

thou sitting wast. 
'TIW ^firar |}^— amhee jeveet 

hot6 — we dining were. 
-5^ ^^ ficft— toomhee bure beta— 

ye well were. 

# f^ 'KK' ^ «Ti^— mee ethe 

phar \el ah^ — I here long time 

am. 
^ ''K %^ 3TTt— twa burA kele 

ahe — by thee well done is (i. e. 

thou hast done well.) 



^ ^t^ •!T^ — to gela ahe^he gone 
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•TT^ ciirfr ^fK WftcSJ—amhee 
tyachee buheen pahilee — by us 
his sister was seen. 

mhee tsangule shikuvilele aha — 

ye well taught are. 
t^n^ ^ ^ arrl— tyanee t^ kele 

ahe — by them that done is. (L e» 

they have done it.) 
jfi' q^N" ?i^^ ft^— mee poor- 

veete bolulo hotd-I before even 

spoken was (i. e. had spoken.) 
t'lHl'^ 5n^ ^&[ — tyanee te mhu^ 

ul^hote — by them it said was 

(i. e. they had said it.) 

^TOT t2?R5T Jiif^^nfS' tft— amhee 
tyala nookte tssrul^ hote—by 
us to him the act of feeding 
was lately done ( L e. we had 
lately fed him.) 

W 9^r ^({•i — mee oodya dzaeen — 
I to-morrow will go. 

«?TvSr qCN" ^?Fr— az ghur^* je- 
veen — to-day at home assuredly 
I will dine. 

^ Wii^ (^^^) to dzaeel — he 
will go. 

% mi^' (}\X^^) — to dzaeel — he 
shall go. 

^ T^ ifK'^Ici — tya mula ma- 
ruteel — they (fem.) to me will 
beat { i. e. they will best me.^ 
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5^ ^ Tlff^ ?rrff— toomhee 
oohhe rahila nahe^ — ye upright 
remained not ( i. e. ye did not 
stand.) 

JSTRT y^^'lH ^IfS 5ffff— tyanee 
ooUoonpahil^ nah^e — by them 
the act of looking back was not 
performed ( i. e. they looked not 
bacL) 

5R?f cqr^yr W^ ^sf^—mya tyala 
pahildnuwhate — by me the act 
of seeing him was not performed 
( i. e. I had not seen him.) 

WTT ^ ^ftrS 5F^— mya t^ uikile 
nuwhute — by me it heard was 
not ( i. e. I had not heard it*) 

% ^Cf 5^?— to ghore^ nahe^?— 
he at home not ? 

^ff, ^ ^tr 5jW Sf rt— nahe^ to 
haher gela ahe — no, he out gone 
is. 

tf ^ "Sa^ ^55r ^Tftf — to ek shubd 
bolula nahe& — he one word 
spoke not. 

# ^PPnT" =ITff— mee sanggunar 
nahee— I about to tell not ( i. e. 
I will not tell.) 

^ ^T^r^sff^ Jp^ 5nff— to adalutek 
gela nahe6— he in eooxt gone 
not 

TST ^ ^raf^— mula use wa^te— 
to me so it seems. 

^^ 9Trf # ^fiff ?— t^ khurg ahe 
kee nahee — that true is, what 
not ? ( i. e. is not that true ?) 



^ ^linnint sift 5FPr ?— to sumput- 

tiwan ahe kay ? — he wealthy is, 

what ?( i. e. is he wealthy ?) 
3^ 'fpff sfffT ? — toomhee rogee 

aha ? — you sick are ? 
% ^qfSS 8^Rtf ^KTT ? — te chupu^ahet 

kay ? — they quick are, what ? 

gfir ^rrwr 5rr^ ^nr?— toojhee 

khatree zhalee kay ?— thy con- 
viction taken place, what ? (i. e. 
art thou convinced ? ) 
f^ rpnt «iT^ 5|»pq-?— toomhee 
tuyar aha kay ? — you ready are, 
what? 

?!§• fft «ft "KW ?— tyavishuyee 
tyacha /^oolutbhawala sanggi- 
tule bote kee kay ? — 'that con- 
cerning to his cousin told was, 
or what? 

^J^? — majha ata toomha buro- 
bur hotya kee kay ? — my aunts 
you with were, or what ? 
% ^flTSr afliS fIrfT? — to kal kothe 
hota ? — he yesterday where 
was ? 

^^ pnw Ktirm qr^^ ^ 

«KPT ? — tyane toomhala rodga 
pa^Auvila kee kay ? — by him to 
you a loaf was sent, or what ? 
% 3TfiNr ^r^— mee oogeets al6— 
I without object have come. 

fPT RW— tyane toomhala puika 
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oo8Uiiadilakeekay?lioy dila— 
by him to you money in loan 
given, or what ; yes, given. 

'TOT f^ 5^ ^ftt^l *l^ ?— mazha 
kootra toomhee pahila kay? — 
my dog by you seen, what ? 

^f(^ %^ irr^ ^iW?— toomutoe 
jewun shale kay? — your dinner 
taken place, what ? ( i. e. have 
you finished your dinner ? ) 

tine tyalapoorvee pahile bote 
kay^? — by her him before seen 
was, what? 
% ^ 5|^ Ifif, ?ffnr ?— te poorvee 
gele bote, kay ? — they before 
gone were, what ? 

^^BT ?— mee toomhala kahee 
mudh ano6 kee kay? — I to 
you some honey shall bring, or 
what? 

5fJT55T ^rff h\ii< 5^— toomhala 
kahee sakhur deod — to you 
some sugar shall I give ? 

^^ ^Fff ^VT arrnn^ ^^ ?— tyane 
kahee doodh anaye kay — by 
him some milk should be 
brought, what ? ( i. e. is he to 
bring any milk ?) 

5^ JT^ ^rtff ^^fir ?rR5' ?— toomhee 
mula kahee lonee dyal ? — you 
to me some butter will give ? 

% 3Flff ^IT «?FrSf«y *f ?iR?— te 



kahee ^inikka anteel kge kay ? — 
they some cheese will bring, or 
what? 

t^{^ aili^l frtl^ 2ff ?f?nr?— tyaneg 
gaeela dohavg kee kay ?*- by 
them the act of milking the cows 
may be done, or what ?( i. e. may 
they milk the cows ?) 

^ «TrOT ^rfnj jt5r *f ?OT ?-~te 
amha surwas poorel k^e kay ? — 
that to us all will suj&ce, or 
what? 

tsowgha dzunas to bhat poorU 

kay ? — to four persons that rice 

sufficed, what ? 
^fSt ^Sn^ — toomhee dzave — by you 

the act of going may be per- 
formed. ( i e. you may go.) 
t'IRr ^TRf lift — tyanee at yave— 

by them in it may be come. 
Jllr ^m^ ^Nir— toomhee tyala 

sangg^ — you to him telL 
t^nW m^ ^ — tyala dzaod de — to 

him to go give (L e. let him go.) 
Rf^sr ^ ^JT — tila pahdo dya — to 

her to see give ( i. e.let her see.) 
^ Mfiwr ^ ^T^. — te tyala deo6 

nuko-^it to him give not. 
pf^ ^ff ^Ro^ ^ ^HFT — tila kahee 

phu/ deo6 nuka — to her any 

fruit give not. 
^ ^(^ T?KT — nse bolo6 nuka — so 

say not 
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linfft^r T^ J^nfT— naasheela maro6 

nuka — the fly kill not 
^•»i||c4| T^ ;nrr— kootryala inar6o 

nuka — the dog beat not 
Tjff ^^ 5f^— rage bhurdo nuka — 

with anger fill not ( i. e. don't 

get angry.) 
W^ ^r Hrt* 5T^-^ituka lowkur 

dhawoo nuko — bo quick run not 
frf^ ^ ^ |-^ jpKt— kholeet 

dhoor ye6o dedo nuko — in the 

room smoke to come let not. 
^mi ^nrarSt ml ^ 5r?Kr— tyala 

l^ahaciiee sangod deod nuka — 

him slander to tell let not 
^t 'TOH 4NNI «Tlt ^TR?— mee 

ghuras dzayate ahe kay?— I 

house to of going am, what ? 
( L e. am I to go home ? ) 

'frtf, % ^I^NI 8?lt— nahee, to 

dzayai!9aahe — no, he of going is 

( i. e. nO) he is to go. ) 
^t ^ KlVttK »?rft— toomhee te- 

the rahunar aha — you there a- 

bout to remain are. 

f# wn Rtto ^ mRr% ^m 

iUnr ? — toomhee sara diwus te- 
the busaya^^ aha kay? — you 
all day there of sitting are, what ? 
( 1. e. are you to sit there all 
day?) 

^1*41^ ¥\m^ 5ff^--inajhane sang- 
guwut nah^— by mine it can 
be told not (L e. I cannot tell.) 



Sir J*t «!Trrt ^ iftrf 3mpT— dzur 
toomhee dzataturmeehidzaeen 
— if you go, then I too wiQ go. 

^^ tli<li< ^ qrft^— mula zhu^- 
kur gel^ pahije — to me quickly 
gone is necessary ( i. e. I must 
go quickly.) 

^ — tee dzur oogee rahilee usu- 
tee tur bur6 bote — she if quiet 
remained were^then well it were 
( i. e. if she had remained quiet, 
it had been welL) 

5RRfr— dzur te mya dzanule 
usutd tur mee gel6 nusut6 — 
if it by me known wer^ then I 
g^ne not were. 
^ ^9 •T# ft^ ^ TOI"— t6 tusd 
uso, kinwa tus^ nuso — it so be, 
or 80 not be ( i. e. be it so or 
no.) 

tiche ichhes yeeel tus^ tin^ ku- 
rave — to her pleasure will come, 
so by her it may be done ( i. e. 
she may do as she pleases.) 

to toola ghuree dzanyachee 
adnya kurito — he thee home of 
going order makes. 

mhas dzanyato^kay karun ahe ? 
— you going of what cause is? 
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nu^as dxat nahee— I to-day 

to city going not 
J^^SfHf 'nff— tooinhee kft dzat 

nahee — you why go not ? 
flfW^ cfr^ *Tf^ CT ?— kituwa tas ahe 

ha?— what hout Is thifc ? 
^r?rirf?^2K*nT?— daha zhalekay ?— 

ten taken place, what ? ( i. e. is 

it ten ?) 

tus^ t<)Omhee mula sanggitul^ 
k^nah^?— so by yoU to me 
told or not ? 

JJW 'W 9ff J>^ ^ 5ffff?— 
tootatsa. bap ghurSe mela kee 
nahee? — your father at home 
died or not ? 

sftff ?— todmu^^a inaana gho^fya- 
wuroon purfula kfee nah^?— 
your uncle horse from fell or 
not? 

tya/^ hat modla ahe kee 
nahfie ?— his hand broken is or 
not ? 

5?nff?— ardhee adhik wa^ toa- 
lttl6 ah6 k^e nah^e?— half more 
road we walked are or not ? 

^OT ?— toomhee poorv6e kudhee 
rajala pahil^ nuwhutfe k^e kay ? 



— by you before ever the king 
was -not seen, or what ? 

m W ^^IW 3w ffl?^ ?lq ^ 
^nff— gut wurshed tyala too- 
fflhee pahil4 hote k^ nahee— 
last year him by you seen was or 
not. 

♦ff «ir!r 5fftRr »rwT frff-^mee az 
dhuhuritt gel6 hotd— I to-day in 
city gone was (L e. I was in town 
to-day.) 

jTf wt ?frpr ^R53^ fRr— t^mu- 

tie tya£se kay tsalulfi hote— 
yours his what gone on was(i. e. 
what were you and he carrying 
on?) 

r^IRf ^ '?T?f — tyachee wa^ p«ha — 
his way look(i. e. wait for him.) 

?^ g^Hi" fT^sr %"^ ^T^irfr— tya- 

ne toomuchee kooches^ta kelee 
usavee — by him your teazing 
done must be ( i. e. he must 
have bcien teazing you.) 

^^^ *T?r ^ ^RT — tyatse unn mee 
khatd — his food I eat ( i. e. he 
supports me.) 

t'lHt S^? 5rr^— tyachee bhet zha- 
lee — his meeting has taken place 
( i. e. 1 have met him.) 

dze oocheet ahe t? mula kele 
pahije — what proper is that tO' 
me done is necessary ( i. e. I 
must do what is proper.) 
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^ «Ff^^ ^TTFRt — mee dzaoon 
amt6 — I having gone bring 
( L e. I will go and bring it.) 

^t iil4k^\ «inrT 5^— mee zhutkun 
dzaoon yet6 — I quickly having 
gone come. 

^- Nl*l«*l TO^ — mee apula busu- 

16 — I myself am seated ( L e. I 

am seated here at ease; or, I 
am just sitting.) 

% «Trwr WfVC «Tlt— to apula 
matburahe — he our own rich 
is ( L e. he is rich in our way.) 

^rar ^ ^4f\ff^l — ata mee sumuzuld 
— now I have comprehended 
( L e. now I understand you.) 

W W «fpp «Trf — he mee dzanoon 
ahe — that I having known am. 

^FRT %^ — puhilyane eeshwu- 
rane surwu pudarthachee tutve 
ootpunn kelee — at first by God 
all things' elements produced I 



were made ( L e. at first God 
created the elements of all 
things.) 

%«Sf Mii^Sl — apulya surwu jee- 
wubhawane eeshwurachee bhuk- 
tee kelee pahije — own all soul- 
affection with God's worship 
done is necessary (L e. God is 
to be worshipped with all your 
heart.) 

— sudgoorooche pocmyache ad- 
harane dewala bhuzave — true 
teacher's merit's support by to 
God let worship be done { L e. 
worship God in dependence on 
the true teacher's merits.) 
Mm\^ ^^ ^k^WT SFftt— bhug- 
uwan toomutse kulyan kuro — 
God your prosperity make (L e. 
God bless you. 
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